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“ 
W.-v: tested every foot of the sprinkler system. Gone over 
the whole roof, too, and it’s tight as a drum,” the maintenance 


engineer said. 













The plant manager glowered. ‘“‘The main point,” he said, “is 
what’s to be done. Obviously, water is coming in. Obviously, 

humidity controls are useless in this room, and worst of 
all, production is now off to the point where we are 


losing time and money as fast as the clock can tick.” 


Right then, maintenance called the Barrett Approved 
Roofer, and that turned out to be the most profi- 
table move of the day. In almost no time he 


was on the job, had made his inspection, given Y, 
‘6 ‘ ’ 9” 
his report and suggested the remedy. Ever hear of a ‘spalled ’wall’ 
he asked. 


“A what wall?’’ 


“Spalled,’”’ he repeated, “chipped, 
broken, fragmented ...The rain last 
night simply worked its way 
through a spalled sec- 
tion of the parapet.” 


Time and again, “roof 
failure’’ can be traced to 
remote, unsuspected causes— 

defective flashings, damaged masonry, 
clogged drains— while the roof itself is in first 
class condition. Why chance the 
troubles these hidden weaknesses can make? 
Your Barrett Approved Roofer will gladly in- 
spect your roof for you, and show you how to 


save time and money on its care and protection. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DVE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


2800 So. Sacr to Ave Birmingham 
Chicago 23, Il. Alabama 








*BARRETT MATERIALS AVAILABLE FOR WARTIME ROOFING NEEDS. If you're building a new plant or re- 
conditioning warehouses or other buildings, use dependable roofing materials and methods. 
Barrett Pitch and Felt are non-critical, and are readily available through your local Barrett 


Approved Roofer. Consult with him or with us on any roofing or waterproofing problems. 
*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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“What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 

















Your Business and Wine 


There is no more mystery about public finance 
than there is about the way your business or your 
private affairs are conducted. This is true in spite 
of all the fuzzy ideas that, germinated in the skull 
cavities of economist astrologers and political sooth- 
sayers, pinch hit—and strike out—when they go to 
bat against the straight ball pitching of the Old 
Master, Common Sense, 

All of us have seen some businesses grow from tiny 
beginnings to huge corporations, Without exception 
these businesses have become BIG business because 
they supplied a human need or met a human desire. 
But their growth, nay even their existence would not 
have been possible if they had attempted to operate 
at a loss instead of a profit. The size of their capital 
resources merely would have determined the dura- 
tion of their lingering death. 

The United States became a member of the world 
of nations as a tottering infant with the ratification 
of the Constitution. It has gradually developed until 
it is now the greatest nation on earth. This inspiring 
progress was made possible primarily because the 
United States satisfied an impelling need and desire 
in the soul of man, for the opportunity for individual 
freedom. But it can only stay in business and con- 
tinue to provide its product “opportunity for in- 
dividual freedom” if it balances its books and con- 
serves its resources, 

The problem of government finance should be con- 
sidered as the same as that of an ordinary business 
corporation. Its difference is only one of size. The 
underlying principles, even the working organiza. 
tion, are the same. ’ 

The Federal Government has a Constitution and 
by-laws. It has a group of stockholders, about a 
hundred and forty million of them, the citizens of 
our Nation who are the stockholders and are also the 
customers desiring the “opportunity for freedom.” 
It has a board of directors, the Congress, elected by 
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the legally qualified stockholders, It has executive 
officers, the president and vice president elected by 
the stockholders and the others though appointed by 
the president are subject to the approval of one 
panel of the board of directors. In fact, the govern- 
ment goes one step further than does the private 
corporation to insure that its conduct is to the in- 
terest of its stockholders, and appoints, subject to 
the approval of the same panel of the board of direc- 
tors, the courts of justice whose duty it is to protect 
the stockholders from any abuse of their individual 
constitutional rights by their public servants or by 
any others among themselves. 

If a private business learns that it is conducting 
its atfairs at a loss, it knows that it must do one 
of two things or both of them. It must either in- 
crease its income or it must decrease its expenses. 
It usually tries to do both. 

When it comes to the consideration of increasing 
prices a private business must have in mind the effect 
upon its customers, If it can raise them without bad 
effects it does so. This procedure has been followed 
by the federal government in the past, but today 
federal government is squarely up against the fact 
that it is defeating the purpose for which it was 
formed, viz., “the opportunity for individual free- 
dom.” 

When the point in a soak-the-customer philosophy 
of the unscrupulous has reached the saturation point 
and the customer has absorbed all of the soaking 
that his carcass can accommodate without rebellion 
then the next step in increasing income is to ex 
periment with new products or a new sales sugar 
coating for diluted products, products that carry 
the old trade mark but are actually nothing but a 
wolf disguised in Grandma's nightgown and night- 
cap. 

When such methods and super salesmanship have 
failed to result in a black figure at the bottom right 
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hand corner of a business statement and when the 
consuming public awakens to a realization that the 
product being sold is not the one it expects to buy 
then the business, if it intends to continue as a bus- 
iness, must quickly return to the principles that 
originally established it as successful and truthfully 
label its product “Genuine. Made in America.” 
When business, little, big or national reaches 
the stage in its business vicissitudes, at which it 
frankly recognizes that it must sell an honest product 
to customers who are anxious to buy it and that 
such products cannot be properly made and sold 
at a price that will show a fair business profit then 
the business should carefully scrutinize and analyze 
the cost of doing business, the beautiful paneled of- 
fices that have just happened to come into being and 
the beautiful young ladies and handsome and decora- 
tive gentlemen who grace them. It should look for 
the unnecessary costs of doing business that have 
parasitically fastened themselves upon it and suck 
from it substance without contributing value to its 


output. When it finds these needless and expensive 
frills that add nothing to the intrinsic value of the 
goods with which it serves its public it should lop 
them off as a tree surgeon does the dead limbs and 
branches of a tree that jeopardize its life and im- 
pair the quality of its fruit. 

Our government, yours and that of all other Amer- 
icans, instead of aiming to preserve the quality of 
its product “opportunity for individual freedom”. 
has tried to change that product to a list of “freedom 
from.” By so doing, it has not only changed the 
product, it has destroyed its essence and weakened 
the confidence of its stockholders and customers. 

To continue as a growing enterprise in what we 
think is the American way, our government, just as 
any little business, should return to selling the 
product which originally was responsible for its suc- 
cess, Our government, just as any other business, 
should prune off the dead limbs, and tear off the vines 
that parasitically attempt to fasten themselves and 
sap the strength of their host. 





Truth or Consequence 


The Southern Lumber Journal in an editorial by 
Richard Ben Wand has very clearly expressed 
thoughts that we on the editorial staff of the Manv- 
FACTURERS Recorp feel should be placed before our 
readers. They are an indictment both of our govern- 
ment as it is being conducted and of the intelligence 
of those whom the government represents. We wish to 
present these opinions as those of an editor of ability 
whose interests obviously are the same as ours. 

“Tt seems to me that our National Government is 
afraid of its people. A rather strong statement, yet 
when one studies the evidence, it is hard to draw any 
other conclusion. There is a complete lack of con- 
fidence as expressed by the continued concealment of 
facts. Are we so soft that we can’t take the brutal 
facts of reality, and at the same time so tough and 
defiant that our government fears to “dish out” to 
us because we might rebel? 

“It is common knowledge that our Congress fears 
the labor union leaders. Who are they to threaten our 
government? It is the course of the war that we are 
interested in, and the saving of as many American 
lives as is possible through shortening the length of 
the war. Very little else matters. We are a nation at 
war, and the social gains of its civilian workers are 
of small importance, Plenty of time for that later. 

“It also appears that the President AND Congress 
are afraid of our Allies. If not, why haven’t they 
stated what the United States wants out of this war? 
We pussyfoot around taking great care not to tread 


on anybody's toes while the Russians and the British 
state bluntly what they expect, and it’s my bet they 
get exactly what they are after. 

“Our Allies have expressed a definite desire to know 
just where the United States stands—and because we 
have been so secretive a certain amount of friction 
has developed. Fortunately this seems to be mostly 
political. Thank God our combined Allied military 
heads have been able to work with closer unity. 

“Tf the fault doesn’t lie with the President and the 
State Department, where does it lie? Are they afraid 
to be frank lest the people talk too much? Congress 
is confused because it listens to the people, and the 
people don’t know what it’s all about. And lastly, the 
Allies look to the Congress for an expression of our 
aims. And that puts us right back where we started, 
which seems consistently to be the international pic- 
ture. 

“This war belongs to us. the citizens of the United 
States. It is not a war of any one executive, or group 
of statesmen or generals, although that seems to be 
the attitude in Washington. I, for one, am getting 
just a little weary of the way we are being patted on 
the head and being told that everything is under con- 
trol one day, and then on the following day told that 
everything is in a hell of a mess, 

“Those of us who have had to fight have proven 
that we can take it on the chin. Why not have a little 
confidence in those of us who remain at home? We 
aren’t as soft as you think, Mister President!” 
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THE COMPULSORY STATE 


O people ever entered the com- 
pulsory state through a door on 
which the price of admission was 

plainly posted. Not even the Ger- 
mans, who seem to like regimenta- 
tion more than they value freedom, 
did that. 

There are other entrances well 
camouflaged, sometimes with one 
pretty theory and sometimes with 
another. But underneath the glitter 
of slogan and economic scroll work 
they are the same. Those who pass 
through them have a sense of care- 
free well-being, of having deposited 
their burdens outside. They seem to 
be traveling a smooth and sunlit 
road and they proceed under a 
peculiar enchantment, for while 
they can see where the road has 
taken others, they are blind as to 
their own destination. 

The road we look at now is paved 
with things labeled “subsidies,” 
“government guarantees,” “floors 
under this,” “ceilings over that,” 
“government partnership.” Travel- 
ing the road are three caravans: 
Agriculture, Labor and Business. 

Agriculture has been on the way 
for a long time. Many of the ecara- 
van already see the smooth highway 
leading into the jagged rocks of 
compulsion. Some would like to 
turn back, but when they look the 
pleasant road seems to have closed 
in behind them. 

In the Labor caravan there are 
fewer misgivings. Mostly its mem- 
bers are bedazzled with some pretty 
new baubles of power. Perhaps, 
they think, there are more of these 
ahead and they want to push on. 

The Business caravan lectures its 
fellow travelers. It tells them about 
“free enterprise” and it warns them 
gravely that their yearnings for 
security will bring them to a bad 
end. But the other two look puzzled 
and say, “Then what are you doing 
here?” 

Well, as a cold practical matter 
business has less reason to be there 
than either labor or agriculture. 
Those two constitute numerous and 
comparatively cohesive groups, 
which control votes and so have 
political power. At least in the com- 
pulsory state, they might be repre- 
sented on the committee. 
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(Reprinted by permission from 
The Wall Street Journal) 


Business is not cohesive. By its 
very nature it is as diverse as the 
American landscape. Its political 
power is represented by no more 
than zero and it is probably a minus 
quantity. 

So what is it doing there? 

And the question becomes more 
puzzling when we recollect that busi- 
ness once before started down this 
road but was turned back by wholly 
fortuitous circumstances. 

That original excursion was the 
N.R.A., conceived and proposed by 
business groups. Under govern- 
ment sponsorship business was to 
draw up codes, agreement to do or 
not to do certain things. Competi- 
tion was not to be lessened, of 
course, but just the same there were 
provisions covering expansion, in- 
stallation of new machinery and 
like subjects. What we saw was a 
budding experiment in cartelization. 

The experiment failed because it 
was put in charge of a sincere and 
honest man. Believing in what he 
was doing, failing to see the results, 
Gen. Hugh Johnson went ahead at 
breakneck speed and he had not 
gone far before a pants presser was 
brought to court for working too 
cheap. Had Gen, Johnson been a 
crafty man, able to bide his time, 
that grisly set-up that appeared in 
the early New Deal days might well 
have taken a hold that not even the 
Supreme Court would have broken. 
And if it had, the production ma- 
chine that is winning this war would 
have been rusty and antiquated. 

Now what is the evidence that a 
good many business men again want 
to crawl under the government um- 
brella? 

Here is a quotation from Charles 
P. Taft, son of an ex-president, 
brother of a leading senator, and 
himself director of the Office of 
Wartime Economic Affairs in the 
State Department: 

“Tt seems to me high time that 
private business got away from its 
liking, perhaps unadmitted, for the 
security of government distribution 
of business under a quota system 
and began to justify the descriptive 
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term ‘enterprise.’ The only reason I 
mention that is that, within the past 
few months, we in the State Depart- 
ment who have been pushing with 
all our ability for the reduction of 
trade controls have been startled on 
at least two occasions to have dele- 
gations from the trade coming in to 
insist with us on the continuance of 
public purchase or other govern- 
ment intervention, because they 
were not prepared to take the kind 
of chances which I have always as- 
sumed were part of normal business 
risks.” 

Within the past few days we have 
seen the head of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, the presi- 
dent of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and the former president 
of that body battling against gov- 
ernment guarantees of loans. They 
know that many bankers want such 
guarantees and are so telling their 
congressmen, Such men are afraid 
of risks. They don’t want to be 
bankers. They want to handle gov- 
ernment funds on a commission- 
basis. How long do they suppose 
the government will pay them for 
such a parasitical performance? 

It was not long ago that there was 
a drive on Congress to get a huge 
appropriation for government ad- 
vertising in newspapers, which 
fortunately was defeated. But in a 
country which should prize its free 
press, some of the custodians were 
looking for a government subsidy. 

There has recently been an un- 
usual amount of literature setting 
forth the benefits of cartels—and 
those booklets don’t just happen. 
Someone pays to print and dis- 
tribute them. Now one simple fact 
about cartels is that there must be 
some power to enforce the agree- 
ments that bind them. Either direct- 
ly or indirectly, that hand is a gov- 
ernment. There probably never has 
been a cartel of any pretensions or 
prestige which did not involve gov- 
ernment power openly or secretly. 

Talk to some of our so-called bu- 
reaucrats about “free enterprise” 
and see the smug look. If they will 
unloosen their tongues, they can 
tell a great deal about how this busi- 
ness group thinks perhaps one gov- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Southern Construction Higher as 


War Industry Expansion Revives 


$130,823,000 by 


Samuel A. Lauver 


February total 
third highest 


recorded for 


tiated in February pushed the total 

of contracts awarded in the sixteen 

states below the Mason and Dixon line to 

$130,823,000, the third highest total re- 

corded for the second month in southern 
construction history. 

Compared with the same month of last 


Wistea’ E industrial construction ini- 
second month 


SOUTH’S CONSTRUCTION BY STATES 
February, 1945 


Contracts 
Awarded 
$46,281,000 

225,000 
3,019,000 
7,330,000 
1,648,000 
3,523,000 
3,249,000 
2,725,000 
5,174,000 
2,511,000 
1,619,000 


Contracts Contracts 

Awarded Awarded 

First Two First Two 
Months 1945Months 1944 
$26,235,000 $70,962,000 $10,752,000 
4,050,000 


Carolina .... 


Oklahoma 


South 


Carolina 


Tennessee 


Texas 


Virginia 


West Virginia 


2,275,000 
$127,740.000 





$215,363,000 $205,061,000 


year, the current February total is up 
almost one hundred and five per cent. 
while the increase over the January, 1945, 
figure is more than seventy-six per cent. 
The two-month total for 1945 is $205,- 
061,000. At the same time last year the 
figure stood at $127,740,000. - 

The February industrial construction 
total is $87,597,000, a figure not equalled 
since the spring-summer period of 1942, 
when for four consecutive months south- 
ern industrial construction broke the 
hundred million dollar mark. The only 
total approaching the current February 
industrial total since that time was the 
$80,103,000 of March, 1943. 

The $119,939,000 total of southern in- 
dustrial awards for the first two months 
of this year is high, with no rivals as far 
as records reveal for the January-Febru- 
ary combination. January made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the figure with a 
total of $32,342,000. First two-month total 
of 1944 for industrial construction was 
$23,549,000. 

Private construction, although harassed 
by the most drastic of restrictions, rose 
in February as compared with both the 
preceding month and February of last 
year. The current February total for pri- 
vate building is $7,234,000, with residen- 
tial work predominating as in the past. 
The total for January was $3,608,000; 
for February, 1944, $6,521,000. 

Two-month private construction figures 
are encouraging. The current total is 
$10,837,000. Of the entirety, $8,027,000 
represents expenditures for residential 
work. Much of the privately-finaneed ac- 
tivity was in Texas and Florida, states 
that had individual totals of $2,346,000 
and $2,012,000, respectively. 

Industrial construction in the south ex- 
tends through a number of industries, but 
the chief projects are those directly con- 
cerned with the war or with furnishing 
supplies for the various countries at war. 
Tires, chemicals, ordnance, shells and 
packages and food processing were al? 
on the list. 

A $22,000,000 nylon salts plant at 
Orange, Texas, led the procession of ex- 
panding southern industry. With War 
Production Board approval already given, 
the DuPont project will get under wa¥ 
immediately to produce’ ingredients 
needed in the manufacture of urgently 
needed nylon for war purposes. Facilities 
for the 1,000 workers to be employed will 
be built at a cost of $800,000. 

(Continued on page 66) 


World's largest peanut plant built at 

Graceville, Fla.. by Rust Engineering 

Co., Birmingham, Ala., for Greenwood 

Products Co. Electrically operated, the 

plant includes = mill floors and six 
silos. 
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UNIQUE fighter plane which 
appears to fly backward and em- 
braces the pusher idea of earlier 
aviation days has been developed by 
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* PUSHER” PLANE 
GIVES BACK WARD 
FLYING ILLUSION 


the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 
which says the new design is fast 
and highly maneuverable. 

Officially designated as the Cur- 
tiss XP-55 and called the “Ascend- 
er,” the new plane has its elevator 
controls in its nose and its power 
plant and wings to the rear of the 
cockpit, a design directly opposite 
to those now in use. 

The “Ascender” is one of a nunm- 
ber of experimental types developed 
for the United States Army Air 
Forces and although it is not to be 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Bethlehem’s Big Tidewater Steel Plant at Baltimore 


“Steel Tomorrow” 


THAT lies ahead for the steel in- 
dustry is certainly a vital ques- 
tion. It deeply concerns the 
half million people who as managers 
and employees work to produce 
steel. It has more than casual in- 
terest for the somewhat larger num- 
ber, who as holders of steel company 
stocks, are the owners of the indus- 
try. And it also means much to the 
135,000,000 people whose lives are 
affected in more ox less degree by the 
steel that is produced. 

Yet only a man who is equipped 
with a crystal globe in good work- 
ing order and a well-fitting mantle 
like Elijah’s has the equipment 
necessary to penetrate the fog and 
mists that cloud the future, to spe- 
cify in any detail what steel will do 
as this country moves from war to 
peace, 

It has never been an easy task to 
predict the future of steel even on a 
short-term basis. Today the prob- 
lem is complicated because there are 
no authoritative answers to many 
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by 
Walter S. Tower 


President, 
tmerican Tron and Steel Institute 


questions which intimately concern 
the future not only of steel but of 
virtually all industries. 

As conditions now stand the steel 
industry can influence its own fu- 
ture only to a limited degree. Cer- 
tainly, as the record shows, its mem- 
bers exert little influence on such a 
vital matter as Government tax 
policy, and their freedom of action 
in the field of wages and prices is 
circumscribed to say the least. 

You know as much as I do, in fact, 
probably much more, about the 
prospects for those industries which 
have been main props under the 
peace-time demand for steel. 

If I am not mistaken, it is part of 
your business to appraise the condi- 
tions which affect activities of rail- 


roads, construction, mining and 
other major branches of industry, 
all of which help to create the do- 
mestic markets for steel products. 

As for exports, tell me what will 
be the substance of certain vital as- 
pects of our national policy, and | 
shall be glad to speculate with you 
about its likely effects on the pros- 
pects for American steel in foreign 
markets. 

It is not the steel maker but the 
consumer who, in the last analysis, 
dletermines the volume and the char- 
acter of steel production. Influenc- 
ing the consumer’s decision are such 
things as personal preferences, 
weather and the current state of his 
mind and pocketbook. Over none of 
those can the head of a steel com- 
pany exert much, if any, influence. 

One thing, however, which the 
steel industry can do to influence 
favorably the use of its products is 
to offer steels of ever higher quality 
and of broadened usefulness. And 
steel companies were doing that be- 
fore the war. During the war, of 
course, research into the manufac- 
ture and treatment of steel has been 
for the purpose of improving the 
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quality and performance of war ma- 
terials. An important part of that 
research, however, seems destined to 
find its way into peacetime applica- 
tions for steel. 


Recently I asked three or four 
technical men to speculate on the 
possible, as well as probable, new 
uses for steel which might develop 
after World War II. I asked them 
to disregard for once the engineer’s 
ingrained reluctance to go beyond 
established facts and conditions and 
to give their imaginations full play 
as to what new uses might be found 
in the postwar world for the pro- 
ducts the steel industry will be pre- 
pared to produce. IT am not going 
into all the lines of their specula- 
tions, because some of them lie too 
close to the nebulous realm of pure 
theory. But some of their answers 
to my question may be of help to 
you in evaluating future prospects 
for steel as a metal. I frankly admit 
my own surprise at some of their 
speculations, and I give you a 
sample or two for what they are— 
intelligent, informed guesses based 
in varying degree upon metal- 
lurgical facts. 

Probably the most spectacular new 
product which these men consider 
possible is stainless steel hosiery. 
They point out that already some 
steel companies are producing stain- 
less steel wire in diameter com- 
parable to that of the threads used 
in silk or nylon hosiery. You al- 
ready have heard of suits made from 
milk and ties from glass fiber. Why 
not, they say, hosiery from steel? 
If that particular speculation 
should ever become a reality, you 
may wonder whether the ladies will 
become as expert at repairs with the 
welding torch as they are with 
thread and needle. 

Less fantastic but more signi- 
ficant are the developments which 
actually are under way in the field 
of steels that resist high tempera- 
tures and high pressures. For years 
there has been a free and strong 
rivalry between metallurgists and 
designing engineers in the race to- 
wards best utilization of metals, 
particularly steel. There have been 
times when the metallurgists led in 
that race — when they produced 
steels which could do more than 
designing engineers were then in a 
position to utilize. Recently, the en- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Lone Star Steel Company, Daingerfield, Texas 


ANNUAL CAPACITIES IN SOUTHERN STATES FOR PRODUCING PIG IRON 
AND FERROALLOYS, STEEL INGOTS AND STEEL FOR CASTINGS 


(Net Tons) 


Pig Tron and Ferroalloys 


State Jan.1,1940 Jan. 1, 1945 
WYATVIANG cecccc cbse cease 2,244,000 2,712,000 
WANEACATIN SI favo) sie ronson co-ci-o als Oesbs 36,000 36,000 
West Virginia ............ 948,000 1,434,000 
WGOMCUCKY <o606-6:5 sce ee wss 363,000 756,000 
TENNESSEE ........ 2c ccccee 34,000 54,000 
MEUM 5 ore eg ache Fe cnatana letter re aa 
DOTA «6, 5. = 6 ao asi eee wie 3,230,000 4,160,000 
A103. [2 nee eae = 674,000 
NIVSAOUN ccisie bis alesse eeeee ane 
ORTPROMG 6.66 o csc coses ose pat disile 

U.S! POtals® 0c ccc cs D239 620 67,313,890 


Steel Ingots and Steel 
for Castings 
Jan.1,1940 Jan. 1, 1945 


3,580,000 4,189,000 
2,400 7,500 

2 033,000 2,186,000 
1,240,000 1,196,000 
wee 38,000 
153,000 154,000 
2,891,000 4,250,000 
3,300 500,000 
570,000 426,000 
56,000 63,000 
80,950,901 95,505,280 


Rolling ship plates, Fairfield Works of Tennessee Coal, lron & Railroad Co., 


Alabama. 


iy iil, 
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merican Railroads at War 


they are doing 
their war job 
with fewer cars, 
less engines 
and a smaller 
force than in 


last war 


HAT that backbone of 

modern transportation — the 

American railroads—is doing in 
the world’s greatest emergency 
would amaze the average citizen and 
perhaps serve to pacify the turbul- 
ent shipper who complains when a 
freight car is slow in reaching its 
destination, or the passenger who 
growls when a train is overdue, cri- 
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tically compares wartime service 
with the schedules of less hectic 
peacetime days and picks quarrels 
with over-worked railroad personnel 
because of real or fancied discour- 
tesies. 

Two herculean jobs confront the 
railroads. The first and almost 
boundless task is to meet the de- 
mands of military transportation, 
which includes the movement of 
men, of supplies and munitions and 
food, and the materials going into 
their manufacture. The other prob- 
lem is to continue to carry, as best 
they can, the great bulk of things the 
homefront requires in order to pro- 
duce the weapons, the machines, the 
fuel, the clothing and the food for 
the armed forces of not only Amer- 
ican fighting men, but large armies 
and civilian populations of other 
nations as well. 

Both jobs are being done with 
little more equipment than the rail- 
roads had before the war began 
and with considerably less equip- 
ment and with far fewer employes 
than they had in the first World 


War. The railroads today have ap- 
proximately 600,000 fewer freight 
cars, 16,000 fewer passenger cars, 
22,000 fewer locomotives and 500.- 
000 fewer employes than they had in 
1918. This is about one-fourth fewer 
freight and passenger cars, one-third 
fewer locomotives and nearly one- 
third fewer employes than they had 
in the last war. 

Freight and passenger traffic in 
1944, despite the obstacle of less 
equipment and labor, skyrocketed to 
levels far beyond previous records. 
The railroads performed more than 
737,000,000,000 ton-miles of freight 
service—or 1.4 per cent more than in 
1943 and 121 per cent more than in 
1939, the last year that can be con- 
sidered as one of peace. These 
figures mean that the railroads 
handled about 65 per cent more 
freight business than they did 
in 1929, the record freight year prior 
to the present war, and 82 per cent 
more than in 1918, the peak traflic 
year of the first World War. 

The story is similar for railroad 
passenger transportation, althougli 
the rate of increase is even greater. 
Passenger travel in 1944 rose nine 
per cent above 1943 to about 96,000.- 
000,000 passenger-miles, or more 
than 324 per cent more than in 1939. 
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Right—‘The Southerner” 


Railroad passenger business in 1944 
exceeded that for 1920, the high pas- 
senger travel year previous to this 
war, by about 105 per cent. The 1944 
total is ahead of the 1918 figure by 
about 125 per cent. 

How much of the transportation 
service performed by the railroads 
since the beginning of the war has 
had a direct bearing on the war ef- 
fort is difficult to determine. FEsti- 
mates indicate that some 70 per cent 
of the railroads’ freight traffic and 
about 50 per cent of their passenger 
traffic are directly or indirectly iden- 
tified with prosecution of the war. 
Further estimates show the rail- 
roads handling 97 per cent of all or- 
ganized troop movements; nearly 90 
per cent of all army freight and ex- : 
press; about 90 per cent of all navy REVENUE PASSENGER-MILES 


freight and approximately all naval Increase or Decrease over 
Increase or Decrease over 1926 (peak passenger traffic 














ee traveling under orders, 1918 (peak traffic year of year prior to World War 
Since America entered the war First World War) II) 
in December, 1941, the railroads Year Total Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
have carried about 28,000,000 troops rn pene searay I ry iz2 088 388 I , 98 EOI FSS eA ‘ 
Bh eee, been, ene sh ier iz 948,667,987 0172,088,7 EE ee ae mone 
in special trains and special cars. 1939 — 99'651,334,222  D 20,025.241,977  D 46.9 D 24,197,333,765 D517 
The figure is for organized move- 1940 — 23,762,359,182 _D 18,914,220,017 D 44.3 D 23,086,308,805 D 419.3 
ments onlv and does not include the 1941 — 29,350,228,771 DD. 13,326,350,428 =D 312 D 17,498,439,216 =D 374 
ve ap iiteee vf | oop aves hip 1942 = 53,658,615,486 I 10,982,036,287 I 25.7 I 6,809,947,499 I 145 
ejont | Mons of others traveling under 1943 87,819,503,410 1 45,142,924.211 1 105.8 I 40,970,835,423 I 87.5 
5 orders in smaller groups. Neither 1944 *96,000,090,000 = T-53,323,420,801 1124.9 1 49,151,332,018 1 104.9 
ome does it include the personnel of the ig 
500.- ‘ *Estimated 
my marine corps, the navy or the mem- REVENUE TON-MILES 
st oe bers of the British and Canadian Increase or Decrease over 
fewer Samntind: « PCa ee eee | eee R Increase or Decrease over 1929 (peak frieight traffie 
third ar weer and ne traveling in the 1918 (peak traffic year of year prior to World War 
United States. Neither does it in- First World War) II) 
| One clude the thousands of prisoners of | Year Total Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
yhad | war or the millions of soldiers, ee ee aig 
ing cilities codes Te 321,561,12! ,942,276,92: eran wise 
fe in | wlors and members of the women’s i939 _333,438,412,026  D_ 71,940,872,180 D177 D 113,883,119,103 DP 25.3 
z services traveling on furlough or 1940 373,253,197,000 D  32,126,087,206 D 7.9 D  74,068,3614,129 D 16.6 
‘less J week-end passes. Approximately 1941 4%5,072,001,000 I 69,692,716,791 F172 27,750,439,871 16.2 
ted to ff 900.000 navy men travel hly on 1242 687,983,503,000 1 232,604,218,794 F574 TF 196,661,911,871 1 42.6 
ithe AOU 00 navy Men travel Monthly on 1943 727,075,495,000 —-T-321,696,309,794 «79.4 1 279,753,933,871 1 62.3 
= railroad facilities, 1944 *737,182,907,000 I 331,803,622,794 =F 81.9 1 289,861,345,871 1 64.8 
than From December, 1941, through —Deaimatea 
— December, 1944, the railroads i 
— hauled more than 225,000,000 tons of 
wien army freight and express. In addi- 
— tion to this heavy direct war load, 
These the railroads have taken care of 
roads civilian needs since the beginning of 
sore hostilities. They have picked up the 
did loads as they came along and many 
er have in the past moved by other 
cent forms of transportation. Among 
raflic these unaccustomed movements 
have been the bringing of enormous 
lroad quantities of oil from the Southwest 
ough: to the East and the rail movement of 
ater. F coal into New England. 
nine The reason the railroads have pro- 
,000.- (Continued on page 52) 
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Left—Close-up of a McCormick-Deering picker. They are shown above in action. 


HAT harvest puzzle—how to col- 
lect the fibre from the cotton 
plant to eliminate manual 
methods dating back to the begin- 
ning of agriculture—is a step near- 
er solution, judging from the results 
now being obtained with mechanical 
pickers being tested in the fields of 
the Nation’s cotton growing states. 
Engineers of two of the country's 
largest tractor concerns are work- 


ing on the problem. One of the con-- 


cerns — International Harvester 
Company — has had its McCormick- 
Deering machine operating in the 
Mississippi Delta region for several 


seasons. The other — Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company — 
last fall shipped two of the long 
talked about Rust pickers for test. 

The Berry picker, patents for 
which were purchased recently by 
John Deere & Company, has been in 
the invention and development stage 
for twenty-two years, a period dur- 
ing which H, N. Berry, owner and 
operator of a large Delta automo- 
bile firm, worked on his belief that 
the downy fibre could be harvested 
with machinery. By his method, a 
series of steel barbed spindles re- 
volving on drums plucked the lint 
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from the bolls and his first models 
were operated by automobile en- 
gines. 

The John Deere cotton harvester 
is a two-row machine built for strip- 
ping all bolls from the cotton stalks 
in a once-over-the-field operation. 
Its use is confined largely to the 
seni-arid cotton areas of the South- 
west. where they permit the cotton 
to ripen completely before it is 
stripped. The company’s cotton 
picker is in the experimental stage 
and no information about it has 
been released. 

Little publicity has been given to 
the Rust Brothers model, since it 
attracted interest of Allis-Chalmers 
officials. This was reputedly the first 
such machine announced as_ suc- 
cessful. Secret experimental work 
in that company’s LaPorte, Indiana 
plant culminated in the two ma- 
chines recently placed in the fields 
with the refinements made as the re- 
sult of study by the engineering 
skill of one of the world’s top equip- 
ment making organizations. 

International Harvester plans, 
however, had reached the point 
where reports were circulating that 
a $5,000,000 plant for producing the 
McCormick-Deering cotton — har- 
vester would be erected at Memphis, 
a leading cotton market of the 
world. War, with its resulting re- 
strictions and the complications of 
material scarcities and manpower 
shortages have necessitated post- 
ponement of the project until 
civilian developments can again be 
considered. 

The International company ap- 
parently was leading in the race for 
a market which up to this time, even 
after centuries of cotton cultivation, 
remains practically unexploited. 
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Extent of the cotton harvester market is indicated by the shaded part of the 
above map. Of the 16 chief cotton growing states, 13 are southern, representing 
most of the country's cotton growing acreage. 


Cotton is still picked, except for the 
comparatively few machines in 
existence, in much the same slow, 
tedious method employed thousands 
of years ago when the Pharaohs 
reigned in the Valley of the Nile be- 
‘ause man had heretofore been un- 
able to perfect a means of plucking 
the cotton mechanically. 

Lack of a mechanical cotton pick- 
er has been the one obstacle to com- 
plete mechanization of cotton pro- 
duction. There are twenty million 
or more acres of American soil de- 
voted to cotton growing each vear. 
Millions of these acres are cultivated 
with tractor-powered equipment, 
but when the bolls of the cotton 
plant burst into their snowy glory, 
the picking has been done by hand 
—a_back-breaking, time-wasting 
process, 

Requirements of a cotton picking 


machine are exacting. It must har- 
vest a high percentage of the mature 
cotton. It must not damage the 
plants or the immature cotton bolls. 
It must not injure the cotton in 
order to insure the highest grade of 
ginned fibre. It must be gathered in 
clean condition with the minimum 
of leaves, stems, hulls and other 
foreign matter. Profitable opera- 
tion, sound mechanical design and 
ability to cope with varving climatic 
and crop conditions also enter the 
picture. 

International studies nar: 
rowed the subject of mechanical cot- 
ton picking down to machines using 
combinations of spindles and dott- 
ers. It is around this principle that 
International Harvester engineers 
have designed the MeCormick-Deer- 
ing cotton picker. Two general 

(Continued on page 60) 
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A fleet of cotton pickers working a southern field. 
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Over 17,000 Fighting Vessels 
Built in Eighth Naval District 


31 companies in 
Gulf States and 
Mississippi river 
area have part 
in big program 





others do repair 
and fitting out 


HN Uncle Sam’s Navy fans 

,out to the four corners of the 

world, over seventeen thousand 
of its vessels, grossing more than a 
million and a quarter tons, can trace 
their wakes back to 25 shipbuilding 
concerns of the Eighth Naval Dis- 
trict commanded by Rear Admiral 
A. ©, Bennett, with headquarters 
at New Orleans, La. 

These are ships afloat. They 
range in size from 17,500-ton attack 
transport and attack cargo. ships 
down to 100-pound rubber landing 





craft. There are 2,034 more, gross- 
ing another quarter million tons, 
now in process of being built. They 
are ships either built originally for 
the Navy or taken over from the 
Maritime Commission and convert- 
ed by Navy specifications. They are 
so varied in type that it safely can 
be said that they are now engaged in 
every form of modern naval opera- 
tions. 

They are fighting fiercely and sue- 
cessfully, sweeping mines, laying 
nets, chasing and destroying enemy 
submarines, screening transports, 
doing an infinite amount of patrol 
and rescue work, transporting men 
and materials, and, by reason of the 
large number of landing craft in- 
cluded, have played a major role in 
every invasion operation, Included 
are APLs, or barracks ships which 
furnish ocean-going home for ship 
repair crews, enabling them to set 
up housekeeping alongside our float- 
ing drydocks in every theater of 
war. 

Other ships comprising the huge 
Kighth Naval District armada in- 
clude, 7 attack transports, 2 trans- 
ports, 8 cargo ships, 12 stores issue 
ships, 4 ammunition ships, 3} miscel- 
laneous auxiliary ships, 2 destroyer 
tenders, 2 repair ships, landing 
craft, 4 carrier escorts, 19 destroy 
ers, 147 destroyer escorts, 3 net lay 
ing ships, 3 barracks ships, 2 landing 
ships vehicles; 106 landing ships, 
medium; 1 range tender, 68 mine- 
sweepers, 39 ocean-going tugs, 25 
harbor tugs, 4 gasoline tankers, 20 
vasoline, oil and water barges, 62 
submarine chasers, 142 landing 
craft: infantry; 218 landing craft, 
tanks; 1,934 landing craft, mechan- 
ized; 615 landing craft, support: 
818 landing craft, personnel; 1,492 
landing craft, vehicles; 6,702 land 
ing craft, vehicle-personnel ; 3 light- 
ers, 4 seaplane derricks, 169 motor 
torpedo boats, 5 covered lighters, 5 
open lighters, 8 district patrol ves- 
sels, 115 landing boats, 94 small 
boats, 1,940 landing craft, rubber 
(large), 2,476 landing craft, rubber 
(small) ; 1 unclassified vessel. These 
vessels were built between 1 Jan. 
1940 and 1 Noy. 1944. 


Another big contribution to the 
Navy is being made in New Orleans 
by the industrial manager’s organi- 
zation. There being no navy yard in 
the Eighth Naval District, this or- 
ganization served as a navy yard 
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Several transports are among the products of Southern yards. 


for ship repairs and conversions. 

Numerous vessels, built up the 
Mississippi, are floated to New Or- 
leans for fitting out. The present 
rate of ships being handled by the 
industrial manager’s organization 
‘anges from 85 to 160 per month. 
The term “fitting out” means briefly, 
the final readying for sea. All work 
not done at the building vard is done 
here. 

Vessels built up the Mississippi 
which could not pass under bridges 
must have their masts stepped and 
topside gear replaced. Changing 
battle conditions require substitu- 
tion of armament. Iingines, gen- 
erators, firing circuits, steering 
gear, Compasses, navigating equip- 
ment and numerous other items 
must be checked, adjusted and/or 
‘alibrated. Dry must be 
available where damage to propel- 
ler, shaft, or hull is suffered, 


docks 


Allowance material, including 
sextants, chronometers, cooking 
utensils, silverware, signal flags, 


typewriters, ete., must be readied 
for delivery to ships. Likewise 
essential spare parts for mainte- 
nance or in case of breakdown, After 
all trials, tests and repairs have 
been completed the ship is assigned 
a commissioning period during 
Which necessary services, including 
supplies, fuel, water and ammuni- 
tion are received. 
Many romantic stories have re- 
sulted from the expediency with 
which ships had to be built but the 
most intriguing of all, perhaps, is 
one concerning the colorful Andrew 
J. Higgins, head of Higgins Indus- 
tries, Inc., New Orleans. It seems 
that back in early 1941 he submitted 
to the Navy an idea for a ramp-type, 
welded steel tank lighter. One day 
(Continued on page a3) 
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Kighth District Companies Building Fighting Vessels 


Alabama Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Co., 
Mobile, Ala.—destroyer tenders, ammunition 
ships, cargo ships, auxiliary ships, stores 
issue ship, transport, district patrol ves- 
sels, repair ship, landing craft. 

Boland Machine and Manufacturing Co., New 
Orleans, La.-motor harbor tug. 

Brown Shipbuilding Co., Houston, Tex.—-de- 
stroyer escorts, submarine chasers, landing 
eraft, infantry, landing ships, medium. 

Brownsville Shipbuilding Co., Brownsville, 


Tex.—Small boats. 

Canulette Shipbuilding Co., Slidell, La.—Net 
laying ships, ocean-going tug. 

Choctaw Boat Works, Mobile, Ala.--Small 
boats, surveying ship. 

Consolidated Steel, Orange, Tex.—Troop 


destroyer escorts, 


transports, destroyers, 
lighters. 


landing craft, infantry, covered 


Corpus Christi Shipbuilding Co., Corpus 
Christi, Tex.—-Small boats. 
Decatur Iron & Steel, Decatur, Ala. -Land- 


ing craft, tanks. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
tubber landing craft, large and small. 


Gulf Coast Towing Co., Slidell, La.--Open 
lighters, 

Gulf Marine Ways, Galveston, Tex.—-Sub- 
marine chasers, 

Gulf Shipbuilding Corp,. Chickasaw, Ala. 
Destroyers, minesweepers, 

Gulfport Boiler & Welding Works, Port 
Arthur, Tex. -Rescue tugs (ocean), sea- 


going tugs, garbage lighters, seaplane der 
ricks, harbor tugs. 
Higgins Industries, Ine., New Orleans, La. 
PT boats, landing craft, vehicle; landing 
craft, personnel; landing craft, mechanized ; 
landing craft, support: landing craft, 
vehicle-personnel, small boats and landing 
boats. 
Ingalls Shipbuilding Co., Pascagoula, Miss. 
Attack transports, transport, escort type 
aircraft carriers, landing ships, vehicle. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., New Orleans, 
La.-Landing craft, tanks: landing craft, 
mechanized: 283 landing boats. 
Levingston Shipbuilding Co., Orange, Tex. 
Ocean tugs, rescue tugs (ocean), ocean tugs, 
auxiliary, harbor tug, district oilers, water 


barges, gasoline barge, unclassified vessel 
and landing boats. 
Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, Tenn.—Sub- 


marine chasers, barracks ships, minesweep- 
ers, range tender 

Pennsylvania Shipyards, Beaumont, Tex. 
Cargo ship, store ships, minesweepers, 


Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Company, Memphis, 
Tenn.—Landing craft, tanks. 

Rice Brothers, Rockport, Tex. 
chasers, 

Seabrook Yacht Corp., Seabrook, Tex. 
marine chasers. 

Smith Shipyards, 
oilers, 

Todd-Galveston Dry Dock, Inc., Galveston, 
Tex.—C argo ship, 2 district patrol vessels 

Todd-Houston Shipbuilding Company, Hous- 
ton, Tex.-Repair ship, landing craft, 4 
gasoline tankers, 

Todd-Johnson Dry Dock Company, New Or- 
leans, La.—Cargo ships, 1 stores issue ship, 
1 district patrol vessel, 

Warren Fish Company, 
Coastal mine sweepers. 


— Submarine 
Sub 
District 


Pensacola, Fla. 


Pensacola, Fla. 


Waterman Steamship Company, Mobile, Ala. 
(argo ships, 3 attack transports, 1 mis 


cellaneous auxiliary ship. 
Weaver Shipyards, Orange, Tex. 
chasers, 26 motor minesweepers. 
Westergard Boat Works, Biloxi, Miss.—Su!> 
marine chasers, 10 motor mine sweepers, 2 
harbor tugs, big. 


Submarine 


FIRMS DOING REPAIR, ADJUSTMENT 
New Orleans: Naval Repair Base (formerly 
Naval Station), Algiers, La.; Todd-Johnson 
Dry Dscks, Ine., Hinds Lane Wharf, <Al 
gviers, La.: Boland Machine & Mfg. Co., New 


Orleans, La.; Gulf Engineering Co., New 
Orleans, La.: Pendelton Shipyards Co., 
Inc., New Orleans, La.; Dixie Machine 


Welding & Metal Works, New Orleans, La. : 
Avondale Marine Ways, New Orleans, La. : 
U.S. Army Engineers Depot, New Orleans, 
La.: Algiers Dry Dock, New Orleans, La 
Mobile, Ala.: Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuild 
ing Co., Mobile, Ala.; Waterman Steamship 
Co,, (Repair Division), Mobile, Ala.; Choe 


tuw Boat Works, Mobile, Ala. 

Galveston, Texas: Todd-Galveston Dry Docks, 
Ine., Galveston, Tex.: Gulf Marine Ways, 
Galveston, Tex, 

Houston, Texas: Port Houston Tron Works. 
Houston, Tex.; Brown Shipbuilding Co., 
Ilouston, Tex. 

Plaquemine, La.: Kansas City Bridge Co., 


Plaquemine, La. 

Panama City, Fla.: J.-A. Jones Construction 
Co., Panama City, Fla. 

West Memphis, Ark.: U. S. Army 
Depot, West Memphis, Ark. 

Pensacola, Fla.: Smith Shipyards, Tnc., Pen 
sacola, Fla. 


Engineers 


Southern-built PT Boat. 
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Pattern of the Fourth New Deal 


HEN President Roosevelt made 

his famed pledge of 60,000,000 

post-war jobs, it looked like just 
another pre-election rabbit pulled 
out of the political hat—a rabbit of 
doubtful legitimacy, but nonetheless 
impressive to most voters. It 
aroused little comment that he 
failed to analyze the need or quote 
authority for the figure. 

In view of subsequent events, that 
avowed goal, however, now takes on 
the appearance of a vital part of the 
Fourth New Deal. 

By his pledge the President arbi- 
trarily set a goal which he indicated 
the nation’s business structure must 
meet—apparently without consult- 
ing business or any other experi- 
enced source on either its need or its 
feasibility. Yet his prestige gave the 
figure wide acceptance at face value. 
For this reason if private enterprise 
fails to attain that level of employ- 
ment, it will be private enterprise 
which is blamed, even though it had 
no part in the pledge. 

So let’s examine the validity of 
that figure and the possibility of 
meeting it. 

The Census Bureau estimates our 
post-war population (1946-47) will 
be about 140,000,000 persons. In 
order to arrive at the size of the 
actual post-war labor force, we must 
subtract certain classes, including 
those individuals who have taken 
jobs only under pressure of the war 
emergency. 

These classes are the 33,300,000 
youngsters under 14 years of age, the 
11,200,000 others who will be in 
school, the 30,400,000 housewives 
and former women workers who 
will have no desire to work after the 
war, the planned standing army of 
2,380,000 troops, the 8,800,000 per- 
sons 65 years of age or over, the 2,- 
500,000 undesirable characters on 
the economic borderline, such as 
racketeers, confidence men and plain 
bums, the 1,800,000 (between ages 
#4 and 65) inmates of penal institu- 
tions and hospitals for the mentally 
defective and the permanently dis- 
abled or chronically ill, the 800,000 
who may be expected to take up resi- 
dence abroad, and the 80,000 who 
will voluntarily retire at age 60. 
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With these deductions we arrive at 
a probable post-war labor force of 
48,740,000, or nearly 5,000,600 more 
persons than were employed in 1940. 

It follows that if 48,740,000 post- 
war jobs are provided, there will be 
one for everyone in the United 
States who wants to work. Hence, 
if the President's 60,000,000 jobs are 
to be filled, it will mean taking 11,- 
260,000 youngsters out of school or 
women out of homes by almost as 
drastic a labor recruiting campaign 
as was necessary to achieve our war 
production record. The alternative 
is to persuade the over-age, the 
bums, the ill, the mentally defective 
to take the balance of the jobs Mr. 
Roosevelt says business must pro- 
vide, 

It is ridiculous to suggest Presi- 
dent Roesevelt didn’t and doesn’t 
know this. Clearly then the goal was 
set for one purpose: To provide the 
New Deal with a club with which it 
can drive private business into the 
post-war doghouse, however credit- 
able its performance. 

With this device assured to induce 
at any time a public clamor for gov- 
ernment pump-priming, the next 
step was to get the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation out of the con- 
servative hands of Jesse Jones and 
into more liberal ones. * * * 


Paper Machine Backlog Placed 
at $7,500,000 


Demands on facilities of pulp and paper 
machinery manufacturers for production 
of military equipment have delayed pro- 
duction of new mill machinery amounting 
to more than $9,500,000 worth, officials of 
the War Production Board Paper and 
Paperboard Divisions have informed the 
Pulp and Paper Machinery Industry Ad- 
visory Committee. Besides the deferred 
requests for new mill machinery, over 
$12,000,000 worth of pulp and paper con- 
struction projects also had been deferred. 
Although in most cases the delay in fill- 
ing mill machinery requests was reported 
to be due to lack of facilities, metals and 
small components, WPB said that most 
construction projects had been held up 
by lack of labor and construction ma- 
terials, 

Many pulp and paper machinery plants 

(Continued on: page 74) 


As Jones himself testified, the 
RFC “can make loans in any 
amount, for any length of time, at 
any rate of interest, to anybody.” 
And the probable application of that 
power was revealed by Wallace’s 
statement — supplementing the 
President's earlier liberal views— 
that “an adequate program must 
provide America with 60,000,000 
productive jobs,” with the govern- 
ment starting the pump-priming 
when the level drops below 57,000,- 
000. This plan meantime was im- 
plemented by Senator James E. 
Murray’s resolution providing that 
full-scale federal spending shall be- 
gin any time national employment 
goes under an arbitrary figure — 
probably Mr. Wallace’s 57,000,000. 

All of which adds up to a govern- 
ment guarantee that more persons 
shall have post-war jobs than want 
them. 

However, even the cosmic plan- 
ners admit this will cost money. If 
New Deal IV is to police our social 
and economic lives, the government 
must underwrite the expense, even 
though it has a public debt costing 
$4,500,000,000 a year in interest 
alone. 

To plug this loophole a new term 
is dragged out—the horrendous evil 
of “oversaving’—a word by which 
individual thrift for a rainy day is 
branded as anti-social if not down- 
right economic sabotage. To dis- 
courage this reprehensible hang- 
over from Benjamin Franklin’s ten- 
ets, the government must tax these 
savings into the Treasury, from 
which they will be shoveled into a 
sort of state socialism to provide the 
jobs the omniscient state thinks are 
needed. 

Naturally it would be unthinkable 
for business to be so encouraged and 
freed from restraints that these 
same savings would be attracted 
directly into it as investment funds, 
with better employment results. * * * 

Whether Congress will have the 
courage to act under pressure of in- 
spired public fears of widespread 
unemployment, will determine if 
all of us are to have an uncontrolled 
joyride to complete management-by- 
government, 
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SOUTH’S CONSTRUCTION BY TYPES 


PRIVATE BUILDING 
Assembly (Churches, Theatres, Au- 


ditoriums, Fraternal) ............. 
Commercial (Stores, Restaurants, 
Filling Stations, Garages) ........ 
Residential (Apartments, Hotels, 
| _) eee ee 
AS Seer Nee ae vere Ge eres 
eof ul | eee 
PUBLIC BUILDING 
City, County, State Federal ........ 
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ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, Air- 
WOPEB orccccccccvcccccccevvcccccsees 
Federal, County, Municipal Electric. 
Sewers and Waterworks ........... 


ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES.. 
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February, 1945 Contracts Contracts 
Contracts Awarded Awarded 

Contracts to be First Two First Two 
Awarded Awarded Months 1945 Months 1944 
$746,000 2,661,000 $1,045,000 $347,000 
514,000 1,375,000 1,328,000 260,000 
5,734,000 3,102,000 8,027,000 15,450,000 
240,000 115,000 437,000 10,000 
$7,234,000 $7,253,000 $10,837,000 $16.067,000 
$87,597,000 $57,412, $119,939,000 $23,549,000 
$17,648,000 $63,976,000 $33,227,000 $29,634,000 
2,682,000 10,797,000 5,700,000 12,002,000 
1,603,000 10,202,000 2,854,000 1,767,000 
$21,933,000 $84,975,000 $41,781,000 $13,403,000 
$9,050,000 $24,690,000 $16,936,000 $30,461,000 
1,380,000 2,648, 1,380,000 186,000 
2,119,000 14,189, 6,251,000 4,246,000 
$12,549,000 $41,527,000 $24,567,000 $34,893,000 
$1,510,000 $24,196,000 $7,937,000 $9,828,000 
$130,823,000  $215,363,000 $205,061,000 $127,740,000 
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Above—A perspective panorama of the 
$6,000,000 general hospital to be built 
by the United States Navy at Houston, 
Texas. The central structure is the ad- 
ministration and treatment building. 
Quarters for nurses, WAVES and 
civilian technicians and hospital corps- 
men are to the right. The buildings at 
the left are temporary ward structures. 
The layout includes a power plant, en- 
gineering facilities, garage, laundry and 
greenhouse. Lt. Comdr. Louis F. South- 
erland is in charge of construction. W. 
S. Bellows Co., and R. P. Farnsworth 
Co.. are contractors; Finn, Cummings 
and Taylor, the architects. 


Below—Quarters costing $90,000 have 
been completed at Charleston, S. C. 
navy yard for ill and wounded officers 
of the navy, marine corps and coast 
guard. Called the “S.0.Q.,” (sick offi- 
cers quarters), the building is 208 feet 
long and 28 feet wide, with 37 rooms 
and mess and recreational facilities on 
its two floors. The building is of tem- 
porary construction and is stuccoed to 
harmonize with the main hospital which 
it faces. A $200.000 recreation and wel- 
fare building is under construction. 
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Petroleum Administrator of War an- 
nounced construction of 100-octane aviation 
gasoline plants, one for the Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana at Sugar Creek, Mo., and one for 
Shell Oil Co. at Houston, Tex. 

War Production Board, Edward Falck, Di- 
rector of Office of War Utilities, assigned top 
priorities for 2 pipelines costing $12.000,000: 
scheduled for completion by Noy. 1, 1945: one 
project involves the addition of 4 compressor 
stations on Tennessee Gas & Transmission 
pipeline from Monroe, La. to West Virginia: 
the additional stations will be built near 
Greenville, Mass., Middleton and Springfield, 
Tenn. and Frenchburg, Ky.: will make pos- 
sible the delivery of 60,000,000 cu. ft. addi- 
tional gas daily into the Appalachian area: 
cost of the four stations, $5,000,000: other 
project is for construction of 140 miles of 24- 
in. pipe line from Carthage gas field in Texas, 
to Tennessee Gas & Transmission Line at 
Monroe, La, cost $7,000,000. 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM — Plant—Rheem Manufac- 
turing Co. Birmingham, plans an expendi- 
ture of $1,500,000 for opening of a second 
plant in the Birmingham area and for ex- 
pansion of facilities at plant now located in 
North Birmingham. 

OPELIKA — Addition — Batson-Cook Co., 
West Point, Ga., has contract for construc- 
tion of mill addition to Opelika Mills. 

SELMA — Building—T. A. Wooten and 
Doyle Holman of Wooten-Holman Lumber 
Co., of Snow Hill, will establish a plant to 
manufacture wooden boxes for shell cartoons. 

SHEFFIELD — Shell Plant—J. A. Jones 
Plant, has been authorized to spend $7,775,- 
000 in converting old United States Nitrate 
Plant No. 1, into shell plant for armed forces: 
of the $7,755,000 shell plant expenditure about 
$2,000,000 will be used for new construction 
and modernization of existing buildings; re- 
mainder to he used for equipment. 


ARKANSAS 

JONESBORO — Plant—Local citizens have 
formed a corporation for erection of a $40,- 
000 building to house the plant of Frolic 
Footwear, Inc. 

NORTH LITTLE ROCK Expansion — 
Standard Equipment and Supply Co., plans 
aequiring site on E. Third Street for erec- 
tion of building. 

PINE BLUFF — Plant-—-War Department 
selected site at Pine Bluff for erection of $3,- 
500,000 plant to manufacture fiber containers 
for crating and packing ammunition. 

STUTTGART — Expansion—Riceland Elec- 
tric Cooperative, Inc. let contract at $47,753 
to Harvill-Byrd Electric Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., for construction of 57.4 miles to serve 
150. 





FLORIDA 


Plants—Florida Ramie Products, Ine., will 
expend $300,000 annually in the next five 
years, for expansion facilities; one process- 
ing plant to be built immediately at Belle 
Glade, and three others to be built soon in 
the area of West Palm Beach. 

DUNEDIN—Warehouse—Paul Smith Con- 
struction Co, Tampa, has contract for citrus 
juice warehouse, cost $140,000 for Citrus Con- 
centrates, Inc. 

KEY WEST — Generator Unit—Dooderg 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has con- 
tract for combustion diesel engine generator 
unit for power station for City ; cost, $158,000. 

MIAMI—Laundry Building—Witters Con- 
struction Co., Miami, has contract at $15,000 
for construction of laundry. 

QUINCY — Fertilizer — Wilson Fertilizer 
Corp., incorporated by A. TL. Wilson. 
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Southern 


Industrial 


Expansion— February 


GEORGIA 

BLAKELY —Plant—Rust Engineering Co., 
Itirmingham, Ata., has contract for design 
and construction of peanut shelling and stor- 
age facilities for Farmers Gin & Warehouse 
Co. 

BOW DON—Plant—Texile Rubber Co., Inc., 
plans truck tire production facilities for 
which the Defense Plant Corporation has au- 
thorized funds for $250,000. 

BRUNSWICK—Plant—A. O. Smith Co. of 
Milwaukee, Wis., will install munitions plant 
at the lighter-than-air base at Glyneo; op- 
erations will involve approximately $10,000, - 
000 in rehabilitation of present facilities new 
construction and installation of equipment. 

HAWKINSVILLE—Cannery—W. F. Daniel 
and Thomas M. Linder, Jr., plan construe- 
tion of new pimento cannery to be known as 
Atlanta Canning Co. 

HAZELHURST — Plant—Columbus Naval 
Stores Co., a recently organized subsidiary 
of the Columbus Naval Stores Company of 
Savannah, acquired processing plant; plans 
improvements. 


KENTUCKY 

PADUCAH — Expansion—War Department 
let contract to Rust Engineering Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Birmingham, Ala., for chem- 
ical facilities to increase explosive production 
at Kentucky Ordnance Works: work in con- 
nection with expansion at Weldon Springs, 
Mo., in excess of $2,000,000. 


LOUISIANA 

ALEXANDRIA — Plant — J. P. Rush is 
chairman of committtee to plan for construe- 
tion of frozen food locker plant at cost of 
$40,000 and a cold storage unit to cost $10,000. 

LAKE CHARLES — Plant—A. Bologna & 
Co., plans erecting a cold storage plant cost, 
$75,000. 

NEW IBERIA—Plant—lIberia Frozen Food 
Locker Association has permission of War 
Production Board for construction of frozen 
food locker plant. 

NEW ORLEANS — Dock—W. Horace Wil- 
liams Co., has contract at $525,000 for pier 
work for Todd-Johnson Dry Docks, Ine. 

OAKDALE—Plant — Sam Hudson, Wesley 
Dyer, and Associates, interested in construe- 
tion of a pasteurization plant in Allen Parish. 








MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE — Addition—Defense Plant 
Corporation authorized allocation of funds 
for construction of an addition to the Wood- 
berry plant of the Frank G. Schenuit Rubber 

Co.: work to be started soon. 
BALTIMORE—Addition to Plant—Guilford 
Folding Box Co., let contract to Armiger Con- 
struction Corp., for construction of addition 


to plant. 

SALISBURY — Plant—Consolidated En- 
gineering Co., Baltimore, has contract for 
construction of $250,000 poultry dressing 
plant. 

SPARROWS POINT — Building—Rheem 


Manufacturing Co., will spend approximately 
$250,000 as a first step toward improving its 
Sparrows Point facilities; postwar; have 30 
acres for future expansion. 


MISSISSIPPI 

CLARKSDALE—Expansion — The South- 
ern Implement Manufacturing Co., leased 
building for manufacture of farm imple- 
ments. 

CLINTON — Extensions—Capital Electric 
Power Association, has REA loan of $50,000 
for extensions. 

GREEN WOOD—Extensions—Delta Electric 
Power Association, Greenwood, has REA loan 
of $100,000 for extensions. 


GRENADA—Extension of Plant—Currie & 
Corley, Raleigh, has contract for extension 
to plant of Grenada Industries; $200,000. 

NATCHEZ — Tire Factory — James T. 
Canizaro, Archt., Jackson, preparing plans 
and specifications for construction of 3 build- 
ings for Defense Plant Corp., to be used by 
Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co., for produc- 
tion of 1,000 truck tires daily: approximate 
cost $2,000,000. 

PLEASANT HILL — American Seale Co., 
capital $100,000, incorporated by W. S. Swift, 
Kansas City. 

TAYLORSVILLE — Extensions—Southern 
Pine Electric Power Association, Taylors- 
ville, has REA loan of $150,000 for exten- 
sions. 


MISSOURI 

CLAYTON — Mining—Denton Sand and 
Gravel (Co., incorporated by Joseph X. 
Strebler, St. Louis. 

JOPLIN—Missouri Chemical Co., chartered 
by William R. Thurston, manufacturing. 

KANSAS CITY — International Wilcox 
Electric Ine., incorporated by Robert G. 
Reed. 

PIERCE CITY—Mining — Wentworth Min- 
ing and Milling €o., incorporated by James 
V. Reynolds, Kirkwood. 

POTOSI — Crow Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Co., capital $15,000, incorporated by N. 
E. Crow. 

ST. LOUIS — Plant—Universal Ordnance 
Works, Inc., incorporated by A. H. Rosen- 
berg. 

ST. LOUIS—Expansion—Fruehauf Trailer 
Co., acquired 5-acre site northeast corner of 
Vandeventer Avenue and Market Street; post- 
war improvement. 

SEDALIA — Grapette Bottling Co., incor- 
porated with $35,000 by Harry E. Lindstrom. 

TROY — Sugar Grove Telephone Coopera- 
tive, Inc., incorporated by Raymond fF. 
Brown; telephone system, 

WELDON SPRINGS — Expansion—Rust 
Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Birm 
ingham, Ala., has contract for construction 
of chemical facilities to inerease explosive 
production at Weldon Springs Ordnance 
Works. 


NORTH CAROLIINA 

ALBEMARLE — Transportation — Albe- 
marle Transit Company capital $100,000, in- 
corporated by G. C. McManus. 

(CHARLOTTE—Mills—R. S. Dickson and 
Associates, plan establishment of two new 
cotton yarn spinning plants. 

CHARLOTTE — Plant—Southeastern Con- 
struction Co., has contract for an addition 
for A. B. Morgan Fixture Co. 

DURHAM—Plant—Carolina Pulp Co., capi- 
tal $100,000 incorporated by F. C. Owen. 

GASTONIA — Weaving Mill — Gastonia 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, interested in 
establishment of a weaving mill by Carolina 
Art Company; will erect building: work to 
begin at once; H. G. Drake, Gastonia, official 
of the Carolina Art Co., also interested in 
establishment of hosiery knitting mill, 

HIGH POINT — Plant—S. D. Gibson, Jr., 
has plans by T. T. Ferree. High Point, for 
ice cream plant, cost $100,000. 

LENOIR—Expansion—Blue Ridge Electric 
Membership Corporation, plans post-war re- 
sumption of its construction program to pro- 
vide electric service to an estimated 4,600 
farms and other rural consumers in this area. 

SILER CITY—Chemicals—Chatham Chem- 
ical Co., capital $100,000; Charles O. Daugh- 
erty, Siler City. 


OKLAHOMA 
TULSA—Plant—tTrailmobile Co., of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, acquired building for branch. 
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WYNNEWOOD—Refinery—Fen-Ter Refin- 
ing Co., subsidiary of Kerlyn Oil Co., of 
Oklahoma City, acquired refinery of Cosco 
Oil Co.; plan improving and expanding ca- 
pacity by 50 per cent of present capacity. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

CHARLESTON— Abattoir—Louis Baker of 
Morris Baker and Sons Market, interested in 
establishment of abattoir in Charleston 
County. 

FAIRFAX—Timber-—Fairfax Chair Co., in- 
corporated with J. B. O'Neal, Pres., to buy 
timber, manufacture furniture. 

GREER — Plant—Chamber of Commerce 
sponsoring construction of freezer plant, cost 
£25,000. 

LEXINGTON — Extensions—Mid-Carolina 
Elec. Coop., Ine., Lexington, has REA loan 
of $40,000 for extensions. 


TENNESSEE 

Equipment—Defense Plant Corporation au- 
thorized execution of a contract with South- 
eastern Motor Truck Lines, Inc., Nashville, to 
provide transportation equipment for opera- 
tion in Tennessee and adjoining States at a 
cost of approximately $85,000; Southeastern 
Motor Truck Lines, Inc., wil] operate these 
facilities, title remaining in Defense Plant 
Corp. 

MEMPHIS—Plant—H. K. Ferguson Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has contract, soon start work 
on a $2,200,000 Government-owned chemical 
pulp plant to be operated by Chemical Pulp 
Division of Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. 

NASHVILLE Plant — Foster-Cre‘ghton 
Co. has eontract for erection of $10,000,000 
factory for Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., for 
manufacture of large military truck tires. 


TEXAS 

Gas Line—Reynosa Pipe Line Co., Corpus 
Christi, plans constructing approximately 30 
miles of 12 and % inch pipe line extending 
south from LaBlanca Field, Hidalgo County, 
through the North and South Weslaco fields 
in that county, and from there west to the 
American shore; at this point the new line 
would connect with about 2,000 feet of 8 and 
’. inch parallel pipelines: these 8 and 5% inch 
lines would be extended across and under- 
veath the Rio Grande River to the interna- 
tional border near Reynosa, Mex., to connect 
with a 14-inch transmission pipeline of the 
Gas Industrial de Monterrey: hearing now 
lefore Federal Power Commission 

AUSTIN — Extensions—Texas Power 
serve Electric Cooperative, Ine., has 
loan of $200,000 to facilitate materials 
curement, 
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BAY CITY—Rice Drying Plant—Gulf Coast 
Water Company, Bay City, plans construc- 
tien of rice drying plant, will include instal- 
lation of machinery and equipment and elec- 
tric wiring; cost approximately $60,000. 

BORGER—Addition—H. H. Stephens, has 
contract for construction of addition to tele- 
phone building. 

BROWNSVILLE—Plant Rebuilding—City 
plans rebuilding power and light plant at 
cost of $500,000; may issue revenue bond. 

CARTHAGE — Expansion—Chicago Cor- 
poration, owner of Tennessee Gas and Trans- 
mission Co., which Company recently com- 
pleted a gas pipe line from Southwest Texas 
to West Virginia, started preliminary activ- 
ity toward development of its recently ac- 
quired properties in the Carthage Field of 
Panaola County; will soon start work on gas 
recycling plant with daily capacity of 150,- 
000,000 feet; a 5-acres site in the northwest 
corner of the Morrman survey, two miles west 
of Carthage has been purchased. 


DALLAS — Warehouse—Cowdin Brothers, 


has contract for construction of warehouse 

addition, for Serew Products Co. 
FALFURRIAS — Warehouse, Ete.—W. E. 

Crawford, has contract for construction of 


lumber yard, including office, lumber sheds, 
display room and warehouse; Alamo Lumber 
Co. 

FREEPORT — Addition to Plant—Tellep- 
sen Construction Co., Houston, has contract 
for construction of addition to Dow Chem- 
ical Plant; approximately $50,000. 

HEMPSTEAD — Plant — R. E. Baldwin, 
Houston, low bidder at $40,780 for frozen food 
locker plant for San Bernard Co-Operative, 
Bellville. 

HENDERSON Electric Lines — Rusk 
County Electric Cooperative, have REA funds 
in amount of $40,000 for construction of rural 
electric line extensions. 

HOUSTON Addition to Plant—-Uvalde 
Rock Asphalt Co., plans construction of plant 
addition. 

HOUSTON -— Conversion — Port Houston 
Tron Works, Houston. negotiating with 
Defense Plant Corp., to convert present plant, 
7222 S. Harbor St, into shell manufacturing 


plant. 

HOUSTON Conversion—U. S. Govern- 
ment, ¢/o The District Engineer, Santa Fe 
Bldg., Galveston, authorized conversion of 


former Ford Assembly Plant for use as Ord- 
nance Plant by McEboy Co. of Houston; cost 
approximately $400,000. 

HOUSTON — Equipment — Defense Plant 
Corp.. Washington, D. C., executed contract 
with Consolidated Chemical Industr’es, Ine., 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Constellations Assigned To 
Pan-American Airways 


Recent arrival in Miami, Florida, of 
two giant Lockheed Constellations planes 
of the type which made cross-country air 
transport speed records for service on 
the Africa-Orient Division of Pan-Amer- 
ican World Airways, perhaps marks the 
first long step toward American achieve- 
ment of world-wide post-war commercial 
air service. Pan-American, pioneers in for- 
eign air transport, was assigned the new 
planes by the Army Transport Command. 


Kirst of the huge planes arrived 
in Miami, February 17 from Bur- 


bank, California; the second landed in 
the Florida City, already the nation’s 
greatest air express terminal, March 1. 
Both planes underwent extensive tests on 
the West Coast before assignment to their 
present service. 

The Constellation last fall shattered 
all trans-continental speed records by fly- 
ing from the Pacific Coast to the East 
Coast in six hours and 81 minutes. De- 
tails of the operations of the giant air- 
liners will be worked out with the Army 
Transport Command by John A. Steele. 
manager of the Africa-Orient Division of 
’an-American. 

The big ship arriving February 17 had 
seven Lockheed project engineers aboard. 
An additional Pan-American crew re- 
turned to Burbank aboard the first Con- 
stellation, which will undergo further 
tests, to return the second ship to Miami. 

Her four Wright Cyclone engines with 
horsepower totaling 8.800, equal to that 
of a B-29 Superfortress, the Constellation 
is the world’s largest and most powerful 
land transport in operation today. 

The Constellation’s cruising speed ex- 
ceeds 300 miles per hour and has been ex- 
tended to 355. In size it compares favor- 
ably with the 72-passenger trans-Atlantic 

(Continued on page 62) 
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New Electronic Heater 
for Brazing 


Development of a new electronic induction 
heater for brazing, soldiering, annealing, 
hardening and pre-forge heating applications 
in the rapidly expanding induction heating 
field was recently announced by the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

With a low-loss coupling arrangement, the 
new Allis-Chalmers electronic generator can 
be adapted to a wide variety of metal-work- 
ing applications without the use of radio-fre- 
quency transformers, Predetermined auto- 
matie timing controls each unit operation, as- 
suring uniform production quality, say the 
manufacturers. The operator pushes the 
start button, and when the operation is com- 
pleted, the unit automatically shuts off. 

Other features include a current limiting 
circuit for protecting the oscillator filament 
and prolonging tube life: a three-phase rec- 
tifier on larger size units to obtain maximum 
power and prevent unbalance of the power 
line; safety devices for full protection of op- 
erator and unit. 

Compactly built, the unit presents a mod- 
ern, streamlined appearance. All models hav- 
ing a capacity of 10 or more kilowatts operate 
from either 220 or 440 volts, three phase sup- 
ply. 


Ingalls to Defense Committee 


of U. S. Chamber 





R. 1. Ingalls 


R. I. Ingalls, Jr., of Birmingham, presi- 
dent of The Ingalls Iron Works Co., and 
vice chairman of The Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Corp., has been made a member of the Com- 
mittee on National Defense of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. The Ingalls in- 
dustries, with three steel fabrication plants 
at Birmingham and Pittsburgh and _ship- 
yards at Pascagoula, Miss., and Decatur, Ala., 
have been concentrating on war production. 


Baltimorean Joins 
Rustless Steel 


Appointment of J. Raymond Smith to the 
newly created position of assistant to the 
general sales manager of Rustless Iron and 
Steel Corp., was recently announced by E. 
P. Geary, assistant vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager. Mr. Smith is from Bal- 
timore and was manager of stainless steel 
sheet sales for the Eastern Stainless Steel 
Corporation in that city. He has had twenty- 
two years’ experience in the steel industry 
and in addition to sales work he also has 
been engaged in the purchasing, production, 
and cost phases of the business. His office 
will be in Baltimore. 


Southern Agents for Thomas 


Thomas Machine Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., recently announced the appoint- 
ment of new sales and service agencies in the 
South. Those agencies selected are experi- 
enced for the most part in railway and 
structural shop fields and in engineering ser- 
vice for heavy machinery. The new agencies 
are: L. A. Benson Co., Baltimore, Md.; Smith 
Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Chandler Ma- 
chinery Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Quinn and Quinn, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Noland Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and, Frederick and Baker, Shreveport. 
and New Orleans. La. 


New Rubber Cement 


A new rubber cement, named Plastilock 
5300, a non-thermoplastic, water and aromatic 
oil-resistant adhesive for bonding metals, 
wood, plastics and ceramic material to them- 
selves or to each other is announced by the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. The com- 
pany claims it provides superior bonding 
qualities in any of its applications, and in 
some cases can be used in place of rivets or 
screws. 

The new adhesive, used for metal-to-metal 
bonding, has shown a shear strength of 3,250 
pounds per square inch. Tension strengths of 
4,000 pounds per square inch have_ been 
reached. Tests made after the bonding of 
wood and plastic to aluminum, which pre- 
sents extremely difficult problems of adhe- 
sion to other materials have resulted in the 
wood and plastic being torn because the 
strength of the bond was greater than that 
of these materials. 


General Purpose Steam Plate 
Hydraulic Press 


A variation to a small general purpose hy- 
draulic press is to be found in the recent an- 
nouncement by the Chas. E. Francis Co. of 
Huntington, Ind., of their new steam plate 
press. The one illustration is a 30-in. by 30-in. 
by 2-in., a 153-ton capacity hydraulic gen- 
eral purpose press with motor driven pump 
unit, automatic pressure and temperature 
controls, and is equipped with eleven steam 
plates. It is reported that this press can be 
furnished with 14-in. or 16-in. diameter cyl- 
inder, with or without pumping unit. 

Among features the manufacturer claims 
valuable to the user are: extremely husky 
plate support, “V’s” for easy loading, and the 
fact that strain rod nuts have a special lock- 
ing decice to prevent unscrewing. Although 
this press was designed to handle laminated 
plastic for war uses, it is also ideal for a 
wide variety of other plastic work, particu- 
larly for plastic playing cards or similar 
items, says the manufacturer. 


Steam plate hydraulic press 





Dual Fuel Diesel by 


Worthington 





. 


Dual fuel diesel 


An engine capable of instantaneous conver- 
sion from oil to gas fuel without change in 
load or speed has gone into production at the 
Buffalo works of the Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corp. Conversion from one fuel 
to the other or adjustment of a combination 
of both is accomplished by one revolution of a 
single control wheel. Tests and public demon- 
strations prove the new product highly suc- 
cessful; the first installation is already oper- 
ating in a large municipal plant, say the 
manufacturers. 

The need for an internal combustion en- 
gine capable of operating either on gas or 
oil fuel or quantities of both has long been 
apparent. The advantages of such an engine 
are recognized by all persons concerned with 
Diesel or gas engine operation and manu- 
facture. ® 

The Worthington dual fuel engine should 
meet these requirements ideally, as it is able 
to burn either gas or oil or both together. 
Regardless of the fuel being used, the en- 
gine operates on the highly efficient Diese} 
cycle, thus realizing fuel economies heretofore 
unobtainable in gas engine operation. 


Pittsburgh Glass Shifts 


The appointment of R. W. Mothershed as 
manager of the Atlanta branch of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., and the transfer of 
Felix T. Hughes from that post to Pittsburgh 
as assistant manager of the plate glass sales 
department was announced recently. 

Mr. Mothershed was born in Senatobia, 
Miss., and has been with the Company for 27 
years. He served first in Memphis and later 
became traveling auditor and general super- 
visor of traveling auditors. He was named 
assistant comptroller of the Company last 
September 1. 

“I am delighted at the opportunity of re- 
turning to the South,’ Mr. Mothershed said. 
“Business prospects seem excellent. I wish 
my —_—e of finding a home here were as 
good. 
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Myers to Capitol Staff 
Of Cooper Bessemer 





Walter F. Myers 


Appointment of Walter F. Myers to the 
staff of the Washington office of The Cooper 
Bessemer Corp. has been announced by Stan- 
ley E. Johnson, general sales manager. Mr. 
Myers brings to the company a broad ex- 
perience in the equipment and Diesel field, 
having served during the past 25 years as 
sales engineer, construction engineer and con- 
sulting engineer for public and private cor- 
porations, 


Hanford Heads Research 


for General Aniline 


Dr. W. E. Hanford, assistant director of 
research of General Aniline & Film Corp., 
has been appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s central research laboratory at Eas- 
ton, Pa., according to George W. Burpee, 
president. Dr. Hanford received his Ph.D. 
in chemistry at the University of Illinois 
and prior to joining General Aniline in 
July, 1942, was with the duPont Company, 
where his record in organic research was 
outstanding. 


Dr. W. E. Hanford 
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Youngstown Sales 
Appointments 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. has 
announced the appointment of E. E. EIl- 
wood as assistant district sales manager of 
its St. Louis district, with offices located at 
611 Shell Building, St. Louis, Mo. Also the 
appointment of J. P. Feagley as assistant 
district sales manager of its New York dis- 
trict, with oflices located at 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N, Y. 


Flickinger is P. A. 


for Kennametal 


Richard J. Flickinger has been appointed 
purchasing agent for Kennametal, Ine., of 
Latrobe, Pa. He is a graduate of Pennsyl- 
vania State College in Commerce and Fin- 
ance, with 11 years experience in general 
banking, and for three years has been a 
statistical assistant to Kennametal’s chief 
engineer, 


Cut Handling Cost 35 Per Cent 


A 100 per cent increase in merchandise 
handled at the company’s main depot is 
due to the installation of four Clark Fork 
Trucks, according to Harry F. Chaddick, pres- 
ident of American Transportation Company. 

“More than a million pounds of material 
every day are handled by these four ma- 
chines”, said Mr. Chaddick. “When we in- 
stalled them we were astonished to find after 
a 30-day trial that we had cut our handling 
cost by 35 per cent. 

“Today we are convinced that merchan- 
dise is handled across our platform at the 
lowest cost per ton in this area. These ma- 
chines have been a tremendous help during 
the manpower crisis, because of their ability 
to move big tonnages with only a few men. 
If it were not for these fork trucks, there 
can be no doubt that our manpower problem 
would have made it impossible for us to 
maintain—let alone increase—the tonnage we 
handle daily.” 





Clark Fork Truck 


Druckenmiller Becomes 


President of Penn-Dixie 


The election of Barton W. Druckenmiller to 
succeed John A. Miller as a director and as 
president of the Pennsylvania Dixie Cement 
Corp., 60 East 42nd Street, New York, was 
announced recently by Victor N. Roadstrum, 
chairman of the corporation. Mr. Drucken- 
miller entered the industry in 1913 and has 
been with Pennsylvania-Dixie during ten of 
the intervening thirty-two years. He has 
been general sales manager and vice president 
and general sales manager of the corporation 
since January 1, 1989 and February 17, 1942, 
respectively. 


Day-Washburne Tool Co. 


Renamed 


The name of the Day-Washburne Tool Co. 
has been changed to The Day Company, and 
will occupy the same plant facilities at 305 
W. Normal Parkway, Chicago, where the 
new company under the direction of Mr. How- 
ard Q. Day will continue in the designing, 
engineering and manufacture of metal prod- 
ucts. Metal specialties produced under the 
new company name Will now be trade-marked 
‘Day-Co.” 


FORTY-FIVE 


Heppenstall Heads Board 





S. B. Heppenstall 


S. B. Heppenstall, since 1917 the vice presi- 
dent in charge of engineering has been 
elected chairman of the board of directors of 
the Heppenstall Co., it was announced re- 
cently. Mr. Heppenstall, the second son of 
Sam Heppenstall, company founder, joined 
Heppenstall as a draftsman in 1897. He has 
always been concerned with engineering 
activities, and many of the improvements 
made through the years in Heppenstall me- 
chanical equipment are attributed to his in 
genuity. 


A.C.F. Appoints Ennis 


Announcement has been made by Frederick 
A. Stevenson, president, American Car and 
Foundry Co., that H. V. Ennis has been ap- 
pointed assistant to vice-presidnt, in which 
capacity he will assist J. A. V. Scheckenbach, 
vice president in charge of manufacturing 


First Aluminum Box Cars 
Are Built by Mt. Vernon 


The first of 30 specially built aluminum 
box cars built by Mt. Vernon Car Manufac- 
turing Co., a division of H. K. Porter Co., 
Inc., came off the assembly line recently. 
The cars were built in conjunction with Rey- 
nolds Metals Co., using Reynolds aluminum, 
for use by the Rock Island Railroad, Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis Railway Co., and the 
Alton Railroad. 

These cars have the same capacity as the 
conventional type of box car. Some of them 
are designed for high speed service with 
passenger trains. They were displayed to a 
large assembly of railway officials at the 
plant in Mt. Vernon, I1l., and were later dis- 
played by the Reynolds Metals Co, at the 
LaSalle Street Station, Chicago, III. 


Aluminum box car 
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Pennsylvania Type S-1 Passenger Locomotive 


American Railroads 


(Continued from page 41) 


vided transportation above all pre- 
vious reeords when faced with much 
less equipment and so many fewer 
employes is that each unit of equip- 
ment and each facility is being made 
to do more work than ever before. 
This increased utilization is due 
partly to improvements in plant and 
operating methods and partly to the 
teamwork of the railroads, their pa- 
trons and the government. Freight 
cars today are being used for the 
purpose for which they are intended 
—transportation—and not as stor- 
age warehouses as was so often the 
case in the last war. 

Railroad officials point to the 
shippers’ advisory boards as impor- 
tant factors in current success in 
freight car utilization. There are 
thirteen regional boards and a na- 
tional association, with a total mem- 
bership of 23,000 of the principal 
shippers of the country. These are 
voluntary organizations of indus- 
trialists, farmers, bankers and mar- 
keting and trade bodies cooperating 
with the railroads in promotion and 
maintenance of adequate transpor- 
tation service and car supply. 

First organized in 1925, the ad- 
visory boards help the railroads in 
such ways as heavier loading and 
prompter loading and unloading of 
cars and by cleaning the cars of de- 
bris before returning them to the 
railroads. They also tell the rail- 
roads as far in advance as possible 
what their car requirements will be. 
Since the war, they have formed 
about 600 freight car efficiency com- 
mittees—voluntary groups of local 
shippers whose function is to see 
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at War 


that no freight car loafs. 

Even doing their wartime job, the 
railroads are thinking about the fu- 
ture and are making plans for the 
days that will follow the restoration 
of peace. Railroad planning for the 
postwar period is being carried on 
by many people and in many places. 
It is being done by the railroads in- 
dividually, by the railroads collec- 
tively, by the manufacturers of rail- 
road equipment and supplies and by 
engineering schools. It is being done 
by scientists, engineers, draftsmen 
and economists. It is being done 
in research laboratories, in shops, in 
offices and along the track. 

For example, the Association of 
American Railroads in June, 1942, 
organized a Railroad Committee for 
the Study of Transportation, with 
R. V. Fletcher, vice president in 
charge of research of the Associa- 
tion, as the chairman of the group. 
Purpose of this committee is to con- 
sider probable postwar conditions 
and desirable postwar policies for 
the railroads. The work of the com- 
mittee is being done chiefly by fif- 
teen subcomittees whose members 
are drawn from all departments and 
branches of the industry. To each 
subcommittee is assigned the study 
of some particular phase of trans- 
portation from the viewpoint of both 
technological processes and eco- 
nomic results. 

Kight of the subcommittees deal 
with major phases of railroad opera- 
tions; four with other common car- 
riers, and three with the economic 
and governmental conditions under 
which transportation is carried on. 
As the work of these groups pro- 
gresses, interim reports will be is- 


sued. Already about twenty such 
reports have been prepared dealing 
with such varied topics as public 
relations, air transport, pipe line 
transport, federal taxation, labor 
relations and accounting methods, 
After all of the reports have been 
finished, their most important fea- 
tures will be condensed in a single 
volume. 

Like most other industries the 
railroads will be faced with many 
problems when the war is over, but 
reconversion will not be one of them. 
Just as the railroads did not have to 
make any great conversion from a 
peacetime to a wartime status, so 
they will not have much conversion 
to do to go back. This is largely be- 
cause the same railroad plant can 
haul either war goods or peace 
goods. Furthermore, improvements 
and changes which the railroads 
have made during the war have been 
done without government financing, 
thereby making unnecessary any 
complex financial adjustments and 
settlements of this nature. 

However, the railroad plant is 
taking a_ terriffic pounding, and 
equipment is wearing out faster 
than it can be restored. This, of 
course, means that there will be a 
considerable problem of rehabilita- 
tion and restoration right after the 
war, 

New and improved equipment will 
be needed, and the improvements 
will tend toward better freight serv- 
ice for the shipping public and 
greater comfort and convenience for 
the traveling public. 

Locomotives will _ be better 
adapted to varying needs. Cars will 
be made of lighter-weight, high-ten- 
sile metals, and there will be new 
types of cars. They will ride more 
smoothly and more quietly, and will 
be capable of better service all 
around. Track will be made of bet- 
ter and tougher steel, with fewer 
joints, less curvature and lighter 
grades. Improvements will also be 
made in methods and procedures. 

Future trains will have luggage 
lockers and maybe checking systems 
whereby the passenger is relieved 
not only of handling but also the 
safe-keeping of his luggage. They 
may have all the conveniences of a 
home in that they will be equipped 
to function like a home or a hotel. 
These will be addition to and appeal 
of excellent safety records, even dur- 
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ing war, and the luxurious comfort 
that crack trains provide, coupled 
with the mental comfort of sched- 
uled transportation in all kinds of 
weather. 

One equipment manufacturer sug- 
gests complete light-weight freight 
trains set up on a fast schedule be- 
tween two important terminals. He 
pointed out that the idea had been 
given a trial, but not with special 
equipment designed for the purpose. 
Merchandise shipped via such trains 
would be those commodities enjoy- 
ing relatively high freight rates. 
Greater strides will be made in 
freight car designing in the post-war 
period, he believes, with a greater 
selection of materials and new types 
of construction. 

Railroading is a volume business. 
Given sufficient volume of traffic, it 
can overcome most difficulties and 
surmount most obstacles. That has 
been the history of the business, it 
was recently stressed by a rail- 
road association official, who em- 
phasized that the railroads have met 
the rising costs, mounting wages 
and multiplying taxes by spreading 
these costs thinner and thinner over 
a larger volume of traffic, with the 
increased efficiencies which such a 
volume of traffic makes possible. 

“A prime reason why railroads in 
this war are able to do twice the job 
of the first World War and do it so 
much better,” he said, “is that while 
the railroad worker of 1918 had at 
his disposal, on the average, $10,000 
worth of ‘tools, his successor in 
1943 was working with $20,000 
worth. As a result, not only did the 
work get done better, but the men 
received wages which averaged near- 
ly twice as much in cents per hour, 
the public received truly incalcul- 
able advantage of adequate and 
dependable transportation, and the 
government, instead of having to 
pay out nearly two million dollars a 
day on account of deficits in run- 
ning the railroads, received from 
them more than four million dollars 
aday in taxes.” 

This same official recently ob- 
served, only a little more than five 
years ago, however, before the be- 
ginning of the war in Europe, there 
was a school of thought which 
seemed to feel that this nation, 
which had been so largely builded 
upon its railroads, had now grown 
beyond its need of them. War, 
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Steel Industry Expansion 
Placed at $2,405,000.000 


ORE than $1,310,000,000 of steel 

industry funds have been spent 

to expand and _ modernize 
American plants and properties, in 
addition to the $1,095,000,000 laid 
out in government money for such 
expansion, according to the Ameri- 
‘an Iron and Steel Institute. 

“Within a few weeks after the fall 
of France and the start of the na- 
tional defense program,” says Steel 
Facts, the Institute’s publication, 
“steel companies began to spend 
money to expand their facilities in 
anticipation of greatly increased 
wartime demand for special steel 
products, 

“Their total expenditures during 
1940 for expansion and new equip- 
ment were $171,000,000, and in that 
year alone, nearly 2,000,000 tons of 
additional blast furnace capacity 
and 2,500,000 tons of steel capacity 
went into operation. 

In the next year, the companies’ 
programs were stepped up sharply, 
and expenditures rose to $295,000,- 
000. About midyear 1941 the gov- 
ernment-financed program of steel 
expansion began, and $130,000,000 
in government funds were spent 


during that year. 

In 1942 and 1943, the industry 
spent $265,000,000 and $239,000,000, 
respectively, for expansion, Govern- 
ment expenditures in those years 
totaled $286,000,000 and $516,000,- 
000. Last year steel companies spent 
$136,000,000 and the government 
$143,000,000. The government-fi- 
nanced part of the expansion pro- 
gram reached a peak in 1943. 

For 1945, steel companies esti- 
mate that they will spend $204,000,- 
000 of their own funds, Government 
expenditures are expected to decline 
to about one-tenth the amount of the 
companies’ expenditures, represent- 
ing completion of the government- 
financed steel expansion program. 

Actual expenditures by the steel 
companies in 1944 fell about 20 per 
cent short of the amount which they 
had estimated a year ago that they 
would spend during the year. 
Changes in the course of the war and 
inability to secure delivery of cer- 
tain items of new equipment for 
which orders were placed are be- 
lieved to be the chief reasons why 
actual expenditures did not come up 
to advance estimates. 








though, is a great tester of institu- 
tions and organizations, and a great 
teacher—and no one really doubts 
now that a transportation system 
which can do what the American 
railroads have done for these five 
years past is, and will continue to 
be, essential to the safety, the well- 
being and the very life of this na- 
tion. 





South-Built Warships 
(Continued from page 45) 
the Navy Department telephoned, 
asked him when he could show them 
something along this line. 

“T can have you a right nice 
sample lighter in three days,” Hig- 
gins replied. 

“Tt can’t be done,” the Navy said. 

“You just be here in three days.” 
said Higgins. 


FORTY-FIVE 


Seventy-two hours later a board 
of Navy and Marine officers arrived 
to find the first completed tank 
lighter and a 36-foot ramp landing 
boat afloat on Lake Pontchartrain. 

The Navy needed nine tank light- 
ers, in the shortest possible time in 
connection with the American occu- 
pation of Iceland. The testing board 
notified Washington. Then, for the 
first time, the Navy gave a contract 
verbally by long distance telephone. 
Higgins was asked if he could build 
that number in 12 days. 

“Why not?” was his answer. 

The plant wasn’t big enough, so 
Higgins simply roped off a street in 
the rear and set up a new produc- 
tion line where traffic normally 
flowed. Canvas curtains at each end 
of the block and guards armed with 
shot guns kept out the curious, 
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INFORMATION AND EDUCATION OFFICE 
14th Fighter Group 
APO 520, c/o Postmaster, N.Y.,N.Y. 


24 February 1945 


The Manufacturer's Record 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Dear Sirs: 


In an effort to do as much as possible to help our soldiers make the 
transition from military back to civilian life, we have set up at this sta- 
tion an educational and vocational guidance program which is geared to A- 
merica's number one home-front problem-—post-war employment and occupations. 
The educational program consists of an off-duty G.I. School, teaching every- 
thing from Mathematics to Practical Farming. The vocational guidance side 
of the picture is made up of a staff of fellow-soldiers, experienced in all 
fields from advertising to embalming, who act as consultants and advisors to 
less experienced men wanting information in their particular field. The work 
of these men hes been supplemented by a great deal of up-to-date inforration 
obtained by writing most of the larger firms and industries. They responded 
almost 100% with generous supplies of booklets and publications, and as a re- 
sult we have a surprisingly complete reference library--but all along the 
technical line of new products, techniques, ideas and developments. 


The information we most urgently need now is that along tke line of job- 
openings and opportunities. Since this group has already "celebrated" its 
second anniversary overseas, you can no doubt easily appreciate how out-of- 
touch the majority of these men are with new and recent trends and develop- 
ments back in the States. 


We are asking you, tierefore, please to send us any material from your 
publications that you may feel will aid us in our program. Especially do we 
need any analysis or surveys that have been made regarding post-war oppor- 
tunities in different fields, jobs that will be in demand, and recent trends 
in business. Any material that you may care to send will be greatly appre- 
ciated. The men are highly enthused over the possibilities of this program 
and are anxiously waiting for us to get information. We, in turn, are count— 
ing on you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Ors 7 ISAACSON, Captain, 


RHI/dem Information & Education Officer. 


P.S. For quickest possible transmission through the mails of anything you may 
care to send, please address it: The Commanding Officer, 14th Fighter Group, 
APO 520, c/o Postmaster, N.Y.,N.Y. For Official Special Service Use." 
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Here’s one economical method 
of storing gas 


In order to provide additional high 
pressure storage in the gas distribution 
system, the city of Albany, Ga., recently 
installed the two Hortonspheres shown 
in the foreground in the view above. 
(The Hortonsphere in the right back- 
ground was erected at this location 
prior to the new installation). 

These spherical, high pressure 
tanks have many desirable advantages 
when used for the storage of gases as 
well as volatile liquids. They are 
closed containers of rigid construction 
and as such, are free from operating 
difficulties and constant maintenance. 
They are pleasing in appearance, occupy 
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little ground area and have a minimum 
surface to paint. 

And when you need efficient facilities 
for storing hydrogen, nitrogen, anhy- 
drous ammonia, butadiene or other gases 
or liquids—turn to the Hortonsphere. 
Hortonspheres are available in standard 
sizes up to 65 ft. in diam. for pressures 
up to 100 Ibs. Write our nearest office 
outlining your requirements. 


The two Hortonspheres in the foreground of 
the above view are 40 ft. 10 in. in diam. and 
the one in the background is 40 ft. in diam. 
They are used to store gas at 60 Ibs. per sq. 
in. pressure in the Albany, Ga., gas distribu- 
tion system. 
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“Steel Tomorrow” 


(Continued from page 39) 


gineers were on top in so far as 
developing designs — particularly 
for aircraft engines—which call for 
steels to resist higher temperatures 
and pressures than have ever before 
been needed in such applications. It 
was up to the metallurgists to pro- 
vide such steels—and they are pro- 
viding them. 

Because these steels are better 
able to resist heat and pressure than 
any steels heretofore produced, they 
provide opportunities to cut down 
the weight of the parts for which 
they are specified. That weight-sav- 
ing feature results in improved per- 
formance of important items of mili- 
tary equipment. Looking ahead a 
few years, the commercial use of 
steel parts at hitherto unattainable 
pressures and temperatures should 
permit further improvements of en- 
gines and constructional materials 
for automobiles, trains, aircraft and 
ships. 

Much has recently been said or 
written concerning the competition 
which steel will face from plastics in 
the postwar world. On the other 
hand, little has been written on the 
role which plastics may play in ex- 
panding the use of steel—yet that 
is a development which is already 
underway. For four years, plastics 
that resist heat and corrosion have 
been successfully and economically 
used as a coating and lining for steel 
pipe and tubes. These steel and plas- 
tic combinations are already render- 
ing excellent service as boiler tubes 
and in vital parts of machinery for 
the manufacture of pulp and paper, 
essential oils, rayon and a number 
of other products. 

As plastics are improved and 
more useful types are developed, 
they will, of course, find wider ap- 
plications. No doubt, some of them 
will replace steel products for cer- 
tain types of service. It has been 
predicted, however, that plastics 
will help to sell more steel products 
than they will replace. 

It is estimated that the wartime 
quadrupling of capacity of the plas- 
tic industry has brought this coun- 
try’s total plastic capacity up to 
about one per cent of the capacity 
of the steel industry. Yet if only ten 
per cent of the steel pipe produced 
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today were lined with the appro- 
priate types of plastic for the 
various service conditions encoun- 
tered, certain phases of the plastic 
industry would again have to ex- 
pand capacity several-fold. 

Any one attempting to appraise 
the steel markets of tomorrow must 
take into account the future role of 
steel as a material for residential 
construction. While published esti- 
mates of a million new homes a year 
for ten years may be beyond the 
bounds of actual performance, there 
is no question that there will be a 
large volume of new construction 
after the war. Therefore, whether 
the amount of steel going into each 
housing unit is two tons—as was 
about the average before the war— 
or whether it will increase to three 
or four tons is a question of con- 
siderable importance both to steel 
producers and to observers of the 
steel industry. 

No matter-of-fact steel man who 
is familiar with the subject expects 
to see an all-steel house. A far more 
likely development will be a house 
using larger amounts of steel along 
with several other materials, each 
chosen because it is the best suited 
for a particular function. Even then 
one must not overlook the im- 
portance of personal taste and 
preference, particularly with regard 
to design and appearance of a house. 
People being the contrary creatures 
that they usually are, the fact that a 
house is properly designed from an 
engineering and economic point of 
view may bear little weight with a 
prospective buyer as against his 
preference for more conventional 
designs and constructions. 


Today we accept as commonplace 
the use of structural members 
formed of light-gage sheet steel in 
the construction of our automobiles 
and in the construction of ships, 
airplane fuselages, furniture and of- 
fice equipment. On the other hand, 
until very recently the use of such 
cold-formed, light steel members and 
panels in building construction was 
inconsistently regarded as some- 
what of an experiment. Today fully 
one-third of the personnel of the 
United States Navy, and a sizable 
part of the Army, is housed in 
buildings constructed with light- 
gage structural steel members. 


Light steel sheets or strip may be 
easily formed in a variety of shapes 
and panels to meet a wide range of 
service demands and an equally 
wide range of architectural applica. 
tions. They can be as useful jp 
building a Cape Cod cottage as in 
the so-called modernistic “house of 
tomorrow.” These light-gage steel 
sections exhibit surprising strength 
and they serve the double purpose of 
providing the structural strength 
to support the load of the floor and 
wall and at the same time provide 
the surface of those floors and walls, 


During the war there have been 
developed new adhesives and new 
methods of attaching collateral fin- 
ishing materials to metal shapes and 
panels. New protective coatings and 
treatments have been devised to 
broaden their use for both structural 
and ornamental purposes. Further. 
more, the light steel structural pan- 
els and constructions are ideal for 
use in radiant heating installations, 
They provide ready-made duct-like 
spaces that can be utilized for wall, 
ceiling or floor panel heating sys- 
tems. 

The relatively light weight of 
these shapes and panels makes for 
easy fabrication, low transportation 
costs and quick and simple erection 
on the site. All those are factors 
that contribute to economy and util- 
ity and will be particularly impor- 


‘tant if labor costs prove to be higher 


in the future than they were in the 
past—as seems possible. 


In other fields, too, some interest 
ing new uses for steel are in the of: 
fing. Any one of them might some 
day prove to be an important outlet 
for products of the steel industry. 
It was only a few years ago that 
solar heating systems and wind 
power generators were to be found 
mainly in the pages of such publica- 
tions as “Popular Science” and 
“Popular Mechanics.” Such devices 
have now passed from fantasy to 
fact although, because of wartime 
restrictions, only a few installations 
have been made up to this time, Fur- 
ther developments along those lines 
may readily grow into an outlet for 
a considerable tonnage of steel just 
as was the case with air-condition- 
ing equipment in the ten years or so 
before the war temporarily checked 
that activity. 

It is considered very possible 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Sometimes There’s Quite a Crowd 


Maybe you don’t realize it, because so many 
Long Distance calls go through so promptly. 


But sometimes, in some places, there’s an extra 
heavy rush and all available circuits are in use 
and people are waiting. 


Then the operator will make this wartime sug- 
gestion —‘‘ Please limit your call to 5 minutes.”’ 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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“Steel Tomorrow” 


(Continued from page 56) 


that some time in the postwar pe- 
riod colored steel will be developed 
and marketed. Research on the prob- 
lem of coloring steel throughout its 
cross section rather than just on its 
surface is already underway in sev- 
eral quarters. And it has been re- 
ported that at least one producer has 
succeeded in making a stainless steel 
which is black throughout its cross 
section. If colorful, corrosion-re- 
sistant steel could be developed for 
manufacture into sheets, it might 
find a very large market, as in the 
automobile industry where the prob- 
lem of painting and re-painting cars 
would be eliminated. 

Another interesting speculation 
heads into the field of powder metal- 
lurgy—an art already rather well 
started in so far as non-ferrous met- 
als are concerned. The problem is to 
develop a steel which will powder 
readily and weld under pressure. 
One specialty on the horizon in this 
field would be the production of pow- 
erful magnets made by compressing 
steel powders. By varying the den- 
sity of the product, full advantage 
could be taken of the markedly su- 
perior magnetic properties of iron. 

Another possibility is further de- 
velopment of what is known as the 
austempering process—a form of 
heat treatment now used to increase 
strength and toughness of certain 
steel products. At present this proc- 
ess can be applied only to articles 
not over 3g inch thick if they are 
made of plain carbon steels and not 
over %4 inch thick if of alloy steels. 
If it were possible today to austemp- 
er heavier items, like the shaft of a 
destroyer, enough steel could be 
saved to permit the destroyer to 
mount another gun without increas- 
ing the weight of the ship. 


Development of austempering for 
heavier sections than is possible to- 
day would find application in prac- 
tically anything that moves, such as 
airplanes, turbines, reversing mech- 
anisms on machine tools, where 
savings in weight without sacrifice 
of strength and toughness are pri- 
mary considerations, Lighter and 
more compact structures and equip- 
ment, ranging from lathes to stream- 
lined trains could be built. 


Another path of steel research, to 


which I have already referred, is 
along the line of producing steels 
that will stand up under the high 
temperatures that characterize so 
many of today’s manufacturing 
processes and operating mechan- 
isms, Only a few decades ago the 
temperature of boiling water was 
about the highest heat to which most 
steel parts were exposed. The ceiling 
now is many times higher. 

Progress is being made in the de- 
velopment of what might be called 
“refractory steels” to stand up un- 
der the high temperatures required 
in such applications as petroleum 
refining, jet propelled aircraft, in- 
ternal combustion engines for auto- 
mobiles and airplanes, and the pro- 
duction of certain chemicals. If as 
a result of that research, even high- 
er operating temperatures can be 
achieved through the use of im- 
proved heat-resisting steels, the effi- 
ciency of the processes and prod- 
ucts of many industries may be 
raised. 

Just where the current research 
in steel will lead is a question that 
cannot be answered with any degree 
of assurance. Very likely some of the 
most promising developments will 
fall short of commercial realization. 
That often happens in research. On 
the other hand, real progress may 
be made along some other line that 
by today’s standards might look 
anything but promising. 

We so quickly accustom ourselves 
to the miracles of industry that it is 
easy to forget how recently some of 
those miracles were made. 

Only thirty-three vears ago, not 
a very long time back, there was no 
cutlery steel that would not rust— 
none of the stainless steel surgical 
instruments that now are saving 
lives in our field and base hospitals. 

There were no all-steel automo- 
bile bodies until about ten years ago 
when steel companies put on the 
market the sheet steel products that 
made all-steel bodies practicable. 

Four years ago we didn’t know 
how to produce the steel that now 
makes the tough, hard core of the 
armor-piercing shot our guns blast 
at enemy positions. 

Steel has made great strides in re- 
cent years, both as an industry and 
as a material, The urgency of war 
has accelerated that progress. 


At present, as for the past several 
years, the production of steel for 
war is the Number One task of the 
steel industry—a task which has 
been discharged faithfully and eff. 
ciently. 

When the time comes for the steel 
industry to resume its peacetime 
function of providing the tools and 
the chief material for the further 
development of this country, steel 
will be ready. 

Its capacity to produce is far 
greater than the maximum recorded 
demand under peacetime conditions. 
Present capacity of nearly ninety- 
five million tons of ingots per year 
is almost fifty per cent greater than 
actual production in 1929, which 
still stands as the biggest peacetime 
year for steel production. 

Furthermore, the plants and 
properties of the industry are prob- 
ably at a higher average level of effi- 
ciency and general up-to-dateness 
than they have ever been before. 
Since 1940 more than two billion 
dollars have been invested in ex- 
panding and modernizing steel 
plants, and more than that amount 
has been spent for repairs and main- 
tenance. 

On the technical side, many of the 
products which the industry expects 
to offer postwar consumers will rep- 
resent improvements over those 
which were available before the war. 
Wartime conditions of demand and 
production bear little resemblance 
to peacetime commerce. Neverthe- 
less, certain of the new processes 
and techniques which the industry 
has learned during the war will be 
carried over into the peace, 

Any speculation of this sort would 
be incomplete without some direct 
reference to the lighter metals, 
aluminum and magnesium, which 
have lately received so much popu- 
lar notice. 

With productive capacities in- 
creased several fold, to meet war de- 
mands, those light metals have been 
regarded in some quarters as likely 
to transform many metal working 
industries, even to the point of of- 
fering stiff competition for steel. 

jut steel men generally are not 
seriously concerned on that point. 
There is still a substantial price 
margin in favor of steel. The quan- 
tity of light metals available is still 


but a dribble alongside the huge ton- 
(Continued on page 74) 
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SLAYSMAN GEARS 
, x + » make the wheels GO 


The industrial world of tomorrow may look to Slaysman for new 
products far better than those of pre-war days. Include Slaysman 
products and engineering service in your future plans . . . to make 
for higher speeds thru precision gear cutting. Rugged durahility 
and accurate machining assure dependable performance always. 


Power transmission is our business. All items of transmission, with 
Gears and Sprockets the leader, including ‘‘V” Belt Drives, Chain 
Drives, Flexible Couplings, Ball and Roller Bearings, Bronze, Plastic 
and Lignum-vitae Bearings can be furnished. These either being 
made by us, or obtained from National Manufacturers. Complete 
machine shop facilities are maintained by us for the custom-made 
or made-to-order sizes. 


GEARS: Spurs, Bevels, Worm Combinations, 
Spline Shafts and Gear Tooth Specialties, 
from any metals, to close tolerances can be 
produced to specifications of interchange- 
ability. 


SPROCKETS: Roller Chain, Silent Chain, 
Spud Chain and Ladder Chain Sprockets 
made to specifications from various metals, 
including Steels and Alloy Steels, Cast Iron, 
Bronze, Stainless and Duraluminum. 


THE SLAYSMAN COMPANY 


Engineers - MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL GEARS . Machinists 


801-813 E. PRATT STREET - BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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(Continued from page 43) 


five feet tall; the low drum type, for 
plants two and one-half feet or less. 

Cotton plants pass between verti- 
cal revolving drums as the machine 
moves down the field. Cam-actu- 
ated picker bars equipped with 
barbed rotating spindles catch the 
lint. Speed of the drums is synchro- 
nized with that of the tractor on 
which the picker is mounted. The 
cotton is removed from tle spindles 
by rubber doffers. A vacuum process 
conveys the cotton to a separating 
chamber where trash is removed. 
Air then blows the cotton up into 
the basket, which holds about one- 
half bale of seed cotton. 

Specialists in cotton growing be- 
lieve that such machines will be a 
common piece of equipment on the 
larger farms, as soon as war condi- 
tions clear the way for their manu- 
facture. One, however, believes that 
it will be 1947 or later. before the 
cotton picking machine can occupy 
other than an experimental position 
in cotton production. Another 
thinks its present “bugs” will be 
ironed out. From one state comes 
the observation that the cotton pick- 
er “is here to stay.” Authorities in 
another region say “we are all out 
for mechanical cotton picking.” 

Paul W, Chapman, dean of the 
college of agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, states that there is 
no question but that the mechanical 
cotton picker is absolutely necessary 
from the standpoint of cotton pro- 
ducers in relation to the labor situa- 
tion. He points out “it will be neces- 
sary to reduce the cost of production 
of American cotton if the staple is 
to hold its own in _ postwar 
competition. Mechanical cotton 
production throughout should be 
the goal of the Cottonbelt.” 


“The harvesting of cotton is the 
greatest limiting factor in both pro- 
duction and in reducing the cost of 
production,” says Dale McGregor, 
extension cotton specialist of the 
State of Arkansas, pointing out that 
under the present system sufficient 
labor must be maintained through- 
out the year to harvest the cotton. 
“One family is limited to producing 
10 to 20 bales, varying with the size 
of the family,” he asserts, “with a 
mechanical cotton harvester this 
family production might be raised 
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Mechanical Cotton Pickers 


to above 100 bales.” 

“There is one point which might 
be well to keep in mind,” Mr. Mc- 
Gregor states, and “that is, gen- 
erally speaking, machines compete 
to a better advantage with high-cost 
labor than they do with cheap labor. 
Wages of agricultural labor per 
hour in the cotton area have always 
been somewhere near the price of 
cotton per pound. When the price 
of cotton is 10 cents a pound, labor 
is ten cents per hour or $1.00 a day. 
Now that cotton is better than 20 
cents a pound, we find labor wages 
between $2.00 and $2.50 a day.” 

Field tests conducted a year or so 
in Mississippi, the state which last 
year had 2,367,000 acres, the second 
largest area for any of the states 
planted in cotton, showed the total 
cost of picking one bale of cotton to 
$5.26. The cost for handpicking one 
bale for the same year was $39.41. 
The average for three years for a ma- 
chine-picked bale was $5.83; for a 
hand-picked bale, $32.14. 

Best results with the mechanical 
cotton picker, according to S. A. 
Williams, cotton ginning specialist 
of the State of South Carolina, are 
obtained when the cotton has been 
properly defoliated, as defoliation 
keeps the amount of trash gathered 
to a minimum. While extra equip- 
ment is needed at the ging for 
handling machine picked cotton, 
Mr. Williams sees the mechanical 
pickers as the method by which cot- 
ton will be harvested as soon as ma- 
terials become available to build the 
machines. 

Observations by J. H. Neal, head 
of the department of agricultural 
engineering at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, revealed that the cotton 
picking machines get about ninety 
per cent of the cotton on the first 
trip over and ninety-eight per. cent 
on the second trip over. He sees 
the lower grade cotton being raised 
by overcoming the problem. Statis- 
tics show that the savings per year 
for the three years when such 
records were kept indicated a sav- 
ing of $16.02 in favor of machine 
picked cotton despite this disad- 
vantage. 

The warning that cotton fibre 
must meet on commercial battle- 
fields with the synthetic fibres, as 
well as in the world markets was 
recently sounded by Oscar Johns- 


ton, president of the National Cot- 
ton Council of America. Competi- 
tors must be met in the market 
place without resorting to dis. 
criminatory legislation, he said, 
How large is the South’s stake in 
this impending economic conflict is 
indicated by the fact that thirteen 
of its states last year cultivated 
19,772,000 acres for cotton. 

Mr. Johnston made no mention 
of the mechanical cotton picker, but 
he did urge “development of means 
and methods for lowering costs of 
production.” He later asserted that 
he meant all means of lowering costs 
per pound of cotton produced. In- 
cluded are mechanical cultivators; 
flame throwers for killing weeds 
and grass; mechanical choppers; 
mechanical pickers; increases in 
yields per acre; more effective pro- 
tection from insects; more efficient 
ginning and cleaning machine. 

In the Delta area, which Mr. 
Johnston cited as an example, 150 
man-hours of labor are required to 
produce a bale of cotton with 
ordinary methods. Mechanical 
cultivation and harvesting would 
reduce this to 30 man-hours, (S.A.L.) 





Place Your Order Now For 


The American Bank 
Reporter 


Published March, July, November 
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A complete list of banks, bankers, 
savings banks and trust companies in 
the United States, Canada and prin- 
cipal cities of foreign countries, with 
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undivided profits, loans, deposits, 
securities, cash and due from banks, 
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The Arundel Corporation 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Dred ging—Construction—En¢gineering 


Distributors of Sand-Gravel-Stone and Commercial Slag 





A COMPLETE ORGANIZATION 





Our complete organization with years of experience in successfully executing large construction contracts 
of various kinds is prepared to undertake the construction of earth, masonry and concrete dams, dry- 
docks, dredging of all kinds, river and harbor improvements, deepening channels, hydraulic filling and rock 
work, tunnels, railroad construction, sewers and waterways. 


PERSONNEL: 


RICHARD A. FROEHLINGER, President 
Ne a N. SEIFERT, Secretary & Treasurer 
. SHAUGHNESS, ‘Assistant Treasurer 
LEIMKUHLER, Assistant yoo 
G. DONALD SCHAUB, Assistant Secretar 
C. WARREN BLACK, Vice-President — Charge of 
Engineering and Construction. 


MAIN OFFICE: Arundel Building, Pier 2, Pratt Street, 


GEORGE H. BACOT, renee in Charge of 
Materials’ ge 

JOHN A. = LL Vice- President in Charge of 
New York & ™ England Areas 

L. EARL DIXON, Vice-President in Charge of 
West Coast A eration: 

W. G. ARMSTRONG, Vice- President in Charge of 
Dredging 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Branches: BROOKLYN, N. Y.—MIAMI, FLA. 
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LYNCHBURG, VA. 


RY GRANITE | 


THE NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP'N. 
Mount Alry, N. C. 




















Exceptional Faczltties 
for the Collectzon 
of Drafts 
Remittance made on day of payment. 


BALTIMORE COMMERCIAL BANK 
ROBERT C. WILLIS, JR., President 
BALTIMORB 3, MARYLAND 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Dederal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











BOXLEY QUARRIES 


CRUSHED LIMESTONE & CRUSHED GRANITE 


FOR Road Building, Concrete 
Railroad Ballast, Furnace Flux 
Filter Stone, Agstone 

Limestone Sand 


Four Plants Located on N. & W. and A. C. L. Railways 
10,000 tons daily capacity 


W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 


711 Boxley Building, Roanoke 10, Va. 
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OF FLORIDA 


Look at the map of Florida 
and note Orlando’s location in 
the geographical center of the 
State. This, plus the fact that 
it is at the cross-roads of high- 
ways and skyways, makes it an 
ideal location for distributors 
and jobbers. Best of living 
conditions, moderate living 
costs. Cooperative city and 
county government. Investi- 
gate Orlando’s many advan- 
tages. Write Greater Orlando 
Chamber of Commerce, 152 
Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Orlando, Florida. Ask for 
book “Pertinent Facts about 


Orlando.” 



































Curtiss-Wright “Pusher” Plane 


(Continued on page 37) 


pected to make an important con- 
tribution to aircraft patterns of the 
future. 

The XP-55 is a long-wing, single- 
engine, single-place pursuit ship of 
all metal construction, with rudders 
near the ends of the swept-back 
wing, instead of at the rear of the 
fuselage. Powered by an Allison 
1275-horsepower engine, the plane 
has “kick-off” control of its three- 
blade constant-speed propeller. 

Improved longitudinal control 
and maneuverability, as well as im- 
proved visibility, are advantages 
claimed for the “tail-first’ model 
plane, with speed equal to or greater 
than the conventional design. 


Operational noise is less due to 
the engine being behind the pilot, a 


fact which is said to lessen the dan- 
ger of fire injury. The propeller on 
the tail eliminates necessity for 
synchronizing the machine guns 
clustered in the nose. 

The rudder design is said to in- 
crease its effectiveness in recovering 
from spins. The forward position of 
the elevators removes them from the 
compressibility wake of the wing. 
Handling characteristics on both 
the ground and at high altitudes are 
pointed to by the designers. 

The XP—X for experimental and 
P for pursuit—was developed by the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation’s air- 
plane division at St. Louis, Mo. 
Work on the project was started 
early in 1939 and the plane was first 
flown at Scott Field, Ill., in July, 
1948, with other flights at Lambert 
Field, St. Louis. 





Pan-American Constellations 
(Continued on page 49) 
Pan-American Airways Clippers and has 
a wingspread of 123 feet and an overall 
lengtn of 95 feet, 1 inch, dwarfing the DC- 
3, standard commercial plane, with a 


spread of 95 feet sind a length of 64 feet, 
six inches. 

Weighing 45 tons, the Constellation is 
designed to operate at extreme altitudes, 
her pressurized cabins enabling it to fly 
at 30,000 feet without discomfort to crew 








or passengers. Because of its great power, 
the sky giant takes off in less than 1,50 
feet at sea level, making it extremely va). 
uable for operations from small fields, 

Pan-American Field, located at North. 
west 36th Street in Miami, is the largest 
international airport in the world. It is 
used by Pan American’e land planes, as 
well as by the aireraft of all other lines 
flying into Miami. Arrivals and depar. 
tures average 419 weekly, many of them 
with passengers and cargo of an interna. 
tional nature. 

The tield’s terminal building, built ata 
cost well over $250,000, houses port per. 
sonnel for five airlines, Civil Aeronautics 
Authority offices, United States Weather 
Bureau, PAA Meteorology, immigrations 
and customs offices, ete. Two or more air- 
craft may load or unload simultaneously 
at the terminal entrance. The airport cov- 
ers a total area of 224 acres and has two 
major runways, one 4,300 feet long, the 
other 3,600. 

Pan-American’s million-dollar aircraft 
maintenance hangar and office building, 
completed in 1948, is the show place of 
the grounds. This structure consists of 
three 4-story office buildings separated by 
two large hangars, permitting simultan- 
eous servicing of 12 to 18 Clippers, de- 
pending on their size. In addition to the 
hangar buildings, there are hangars used 
by P. A. A., two of which are used by 
EAL, as well as radio, operations, shop 
and storage buildings, fuel storage tanks, 
ete., all necessary to airline operations. 














PHILADELPHIA 7, PA., Liberty Trust Building 
New York - Chicago - Pittsburgh - Los Angeles 


Reversible Hammer Mills 


Bradford Hammernills 





Impactors 
Single Rolls 
Granulators 

Bradford Breakers 


Log Washers 


ALL HEAVY DUTY 
STEELBUILT 


GALVANIZING 


Have it done by Philadelphia’s OLDEST, 
the Country’s LARGEST 
—HOT DIP JOB GALVANIZER— 
Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 











TRUCTURAL 


TEEL for 


Greensboro 


UILDINGS 
and BRIDGES 


Capacity 1000 Tons per Month. 3000 Tons in Stock 
Carolina Steel and Iron Company 


The Largest Steel Fabricators in the Carolinas 


S. C. Rep. Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


North Carolina 


Southern construction work 


Read the figures in this issue. 


presses forward. 











Pumps— Deep-Well Plunger and 
Turbine 


Strainers— and other well supplies 
WATER PRESSURE SYSTEMS 


A. D. COOK, Inc. 


Lawrenceburg, Indiana 





CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges 
LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 











; pend METALS 


Ix<TX TX) 








0%0% PERFORATED 


We carry a large stock for 


Send for Our Catalogue. 
Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L. I. City, N. Y. 
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DEHYDRATING 


A.K.ROBINS & CO.INC 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


CANNING MACHINERY 
‘ FRUITS: VEGETABLES: FISH :Erc. 


CQUIPMENT 


BALTIMORE,MD. 
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Electric Are Welded Double Bowstring Trusses 


Recreation Building, City of Tampa, Florida 
BETTER CONSTRUCTION AT LOWER COST 
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Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. POWER PLANTS--- WATER WORKS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes Contractors 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 
431 Third Nat'l Bank Bids. ~— corr Public Service Bids. 140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. ASHEVILLE, N Atlanta, Georgia 











BELMONT [RON WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA EDDYSTONS 
Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineers - Contractors + Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
RIVETED-ARC WELDED 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING 
CHANNEL FLOOR 
Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 








e Fireproof, weatherproof, water-resistant, strong, needs no 
painting, rustproof...all in one product? Yes, there’s one 





building board that gives you all these features, that’s equally 





suited for indoor or outdoor construction. 
This non-critical, available-now material comes in big, 4’x8’ 


STRUCTURAL STEEL sheets that are readily sawed or scored, drilled and nailed. 
Ideal for use in exterior construction as siding or sheathing. 
FOR Perfect for interior use as walls, partitions, ceilings, barriers, 


floors, and for ducts, hoods, humidifiers where heat and mois- 


BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES ture are hazards. 


PRISON CELL WORK A SPECIALTY S RUBEROID 
7 


ONEWALL B 
ROANOKE IRON & BRIDGE WORKS | sox soon ces BOARD 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA Write for sample and Industrial Bulletin “C” 
The RUBEROID Co., Baltimore 24, Md. - Mobile, Ala. 
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(Continued from page 49) 


to provide equipment at plant at Houston at 
eost of about $90,000. 

HOUSTON — Expansion — Defense Plant 
Corporation increased its contract with 
Hughes Tool Co., to provide additional plant 
facilities at cost of $6,000,000, making total 
commitment $17,000,000; the $6,000,000 will 
be expended for new equipment. 

HOUSTON—Plant—Brown and Root, Inc., 
Houston, has contract for erection of tire 
plant for Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cumber- 
land, Md., cost $6,000,000. 

HOUSTON — Plant—Erwin-Newman, has 
contract for construction of prefabricated 
structural steel buildings, Rheem Manufac- 
turing Co. 

HOUSTON — Plant—National Vinegar Co., 
plans reconstruction of plant, to cost ap- 
proximately $100,000. 

HOUSTON — Plant—Oilfield Salvage Co., 
Inc., acquired 36% acres for future expansion. 

HOUSTON—Plant—Rheem Manufacturing 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., will occupy build- 
ings and facilities to be furnished by the De- 
fense Plant Corporation, doubling present 
facilities; will machine and assemble shells; 
estimated cost $3,125,000. 

HOUSTON — Plant—W. S. Bellows Con- 
struction Co., has contract for completion 
of rice drying plant, cost approximately, 
$200,006; Southern Warehouse Corp. 

HOUSTON — Warehouse — U. S. Govern- 
ment, c/o Defense Plant Corporation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., plans construction of ware- 
house. 

ITASCA—Expansion—Hill County Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., let contract to White & 
White Construction Co., Electra, Tex., for 
construction of 25 miles to serve 70. 

KINGSVILLE-HARLINGEN — Lines — 
Central Power & Light Co., Corpus Christi, 
wil] construct transmission line between 





Southern Industrial Expansion 


Kingsville and Harlingen. 

LUBBOCK — Expansion—South Plains 
Electric Cooperative, Inc., let contract to 
Taylor & Montgomery, Lubbock, for con- 
struction of 28.55 miles to serve 75. 

ORANGE — Plant—E. I. duPont de Nem- 
ours and Co., Wilmington, Del., plans $2,- 
000,000 nylon salt plant approximately 3 miles 
south of Orange; work to get underway with- 
in the next five weeks; will be a chemical 
plant to make nylon salt, one of the ingredi- 
ents to be used in manufacture of nylon; ap- 
proximately 1,000 workers to be employed; 
approval for the construction of the plant 
was given by W. P. B. 

PHARR — Packing Plant—M. R. Nelson 
Construction Co., has contract for construc- 
tion of packing plant; cost approximately 
$150,000; Texas Products Company, owners. 

PORT LAVACA — Plant—City, will con- 
struct quick freeze plant cost about $200,000. 

RAYMONDVILLE—Canning Plant—Delta 
Canning Co., plans construction of one and 
two story building. 

SAN ANTONIO — Plant—Dr. Pepper Bot- 
tling Co., of San Antonio, plans construction 
of plant building. 

SAN ANTONIO — Radio Station — C. L. 
Browning, Jr., has contract for construct- 
ing radio station; Guilbeau Road; Alamo 
Broadcasting Co., (K A B C), owners. 

SAN ANTONIO — Stations—City has had 
priorities granted by WPB for construction 
of electric power distributing stations in the 
packing house districts and near Culebra 
Road and West 24th Street; work to be 
started within four months; a priority also 
has been granted for a three conductor under- 
ground cable to be laid parallel to three now 

in use in the down fown area, a distance of 
two miles, cost $20, ; cost of the two dis- 
tributing stations will be $158,000; 
available. 


TAHOKA—Electric Lines—Lyntegar Eleec- 


funds 


tric Cooperative, have REA funds in amount 
of $75,000 for extensions. 

TEXAS CITY — Rebuilding—Nunez Con- 
struction Co., Inc., has contract for rebuild- 
ing docks on Houston ship channel, for 
American Liberty Pipeline Co., Galena; $33,. 
000. 


VICTORIA — Expansion—Victoria County 
Electric Cooperative Co., let contract at $24,. 
097 to State Electric Co., Fort Worth, for 
construction of 100 miles of line to serve 139, 


VIRGINIA 

BLUEFIELD — Plant—National Gypsum 
Co., Buffalo, New York, purchased limestone 
deposits of the Kimbalton Lime Co. near 
Bluefield; will raze existing plant building 
and erect new building; as soon as building 
restrictions are removed; two rotary kilns, a 
hydrate plant and a limestone flour plant are 
planned for the mine. 

WINCHESTER — Plant—Phil Prinkle, I. 
Fred Stine, and associates approved recom. 
mendation of Frederick Poultry Committee 
for establishing a cooperative processing 
plant in the area; cost $50,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
NATRIUM—Plant—Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio, will construct a new 
plant in Natrium; estimated cost $1,500,000; 
will manufacture new rubberlike plastics 
known as vinyl] chloride co-polymers. 





Commonwealth and Southern 
Declares Dividend 


A dividend on the preferred stock of 
The Commonwealth & Southern Corpori- 
tion of $1.25 per share was declared by 
the board of directors, Feb. 20, subject, 
however, to an order of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 





FLOOR, 
PROBLEMS | 


wit PLASTIC ROCK! 


Trowel a smooth, tough, plastic surfacing 
right over your old concrete or wood floor 


Plastic Rock comes complete, packed in barrels. Nothing 
more to buy. No application "formula" to confuse you. 
Simply mix and trowel right over old floor. Average depth 
one-half inch. Old floor Saturday is a new floor Monday. 
Also patches concrete to a perfect feather edge. Plastic 
Rock is absolutely spark-proof, skid-safe wet or dry, dustless, 
silent. Feels like cork under foot. Cannot splinter, crack, 
Heavy loads on steel wheels 
Five-year old floors show no wear. 
Rich, dark neutral gray. Used by U. S. Army, Navy and 
largest industries in America. Your contractor or your own 


crumble, curl or loosen. 
actually improve it. 


crew can apply. 


Ask for your copy of Report 220-M 








C. L. FIELDER COMPANY 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Fabricators and Erectors of Welded Steel 


Industrial Buildings and Bridges 
Steel Structures, Conveyors, Bins, Mine Struc- 
tures, Misc. and Ornamental Iron, Steel Plate 


Structures 


Specializing in 


Products. 








durable . . 


‘headaches by saving 


i durable it lasts for 
,again.. 





UNITED LABORATORIES, INC. 
CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 


Representatives in Atlanta, Jacksonville, New Orleans, Memphis, 
Raleigh, Asheville, Norfolk, Birmingham, Little Rock, Dallas. 


16813 EUCLID AVE. 


{standard and 
requirements. 


Designed for the Job! 
CORRUGATED STEEL SHEET PILING 


If your job demands piling that is economical .. . 
. and easily transported . . . then Cor- 
rugated Steel Sheet Piling is the answer. It has 
been unusually effective when used for sewers, 
sewage disposal plants, cofferdams, bridges, bulk- 
heads, and like purposes. 

Corrugated is a strong but lightweight piling that is 
; easily handled and pulled—eliminating transportation 


Cold rolled from open hearth steel, Corrugated is so 
years... 
. distributing the initial cost over many jobs. 
‘Corrugated Steel Sheet Piling comes in two types— 
interlock. 
Write for catalog today. 





STANDARD 


time, space, and labor costs, 





- May be used again and 


INTERLOCK 


Specify one to meet your 








CAINE STEEL CO., 1820 N. Central Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
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Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 


Pei 
Cole Oreosoting Oylinder 8 diameter x 1388’ long. 


High Pressure Vessels 
of Quality Steel 


When in need of tanks and vats for acid storage, 
NaOH storage, etc., agitator tanks, bubble towers, gas 
scrubbers, creosoting cylinders and other heavy ge 
sure vessel and fabricated work, call on COLE 
“Custom-made” to order in plain and Alloy steel, 
Nickel-Clad and Stainless steel, Monel metal, lead lined, 
tin lined, aluminum, etc. Other COLE products are: 


Tanks Kiers Welded Steel Pipe 
Towers Kettles Digestors 

Standpipes Vats Storage Bins 
Smokestacks Air Receivers Fabricated Framewerk 


Beilers (HRT and Manning) 


Our Engineering Department will submit designs or any equip- 
ment may be made from your own specifications. 


Write for “Tank Talk”—No. 13-D. 


R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 
he'Quinn Standard” 


FOR CONCRETE PIPE 


The Quinn Standard is known as the best the 
world over, wherever concrete pipe is produced 
and used. Backed by over 30 years’ service in 
the hands of hundreds of Quinn-educated con- 
tractors, municipal departments and pipe manu- 
facturers who know from experience that Quinn 














135’3° OD. x 40 Long Valcaniser 
ELEVATED TANKS— PRESSURE TANKS — STEEL 
STORAGE TANKS — PROCESS TANKS — BUTANE- 
PROPANE TANKS—STANDPIPES—RETORTS—BINS 
— EXTRACTORS — BARGES — DREDGE PIPE AND 
ACCESSORIES — WELDED PIPE — RIVETED PIPR 

General Steel Plate Construction 

designed for your requirements. 


LANCASTER IRON WORKS, INC. 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 






























SDUTHLAN|] 


PRODUCTS 


—WELDED OR RIVETED— 





pipe forms and Quinn mixing formulas b 
to produce the finest concrete pipe at lowest cost. 


Quinn Heavy Duty Pipe Forms 





For making pipe by hand methods by either the 
wet or semi-dry processes. Built to give more 
years of service—sizes for any diameter pipe 
from 12 to 84 inches—tongue and groove or bell 
end pipe—any length. 
WRITE TODAY 

Complete information, prices and estimates sent en 
request. Also manufacturers of Quinn Concrete Pipe 
Machines. 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS MECH 12"ST. BOONE. IA. 


DAVIS Cy, 


TANKS 7; 


Take Care of Themselves-Why? 






















Well, they are built of well 
known cypress and 50 years’ 
practical experience. Installa- 


We 
Ask 


tions all over the South. 
make good wood pipe also. 
for catalogue. 
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CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





We now = manv- 
facture and offer to 
the trade tanks in 
all sizes for pres- 
sure or gravity 
work. Also _ other 
steel equipment of 
either 


WELDED 
OR RIVETED 
CONSTRUCTION 
This applies to field 


as_ well as_ shop 
built equipment. 


Write us for infor- 
mation and quota- 
tions. 


CHATTANOOGA BOILER & TANK CO. 









EPPINGER ~ RUSS 


Wood Preservers Since 





ELL CO. 


1878 






All Kinds of Structural Timbers and Lumber 
Pressure Treated with Creosote Oil or 





80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





POSTS, BRIDGE AND DOCK 





POLES © CROSS ARMS ® PILING © TIES 


TIMBERS 








) Treating Plants—Jacksonville, Fla., Norfolk, Va., Long Island City, N.Y. 
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@ At every step in manufacture, Quality is the 
watchword at Lunkenheimer . . . 


Quality you can see in every line of a Lunkenheimer 
valve ... plus built-in quality that reveals itself in 
top performance and longer service life when 
these finer-made valves are put to work. 


Simplicity of design, correct proportions and per- 
fect balance of all parts, reduce maintenance 
costs to a very minimum. 


On every industrial front, Lunkenheimer Valves 
are proving their exceptional staying qualities. 
A Lunkenheimer Distributor is located near you, 
ready at all times to assist with your maintenance 
and operating problems. 





ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER = 


— QUALITY’ 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK 13 CHICAGO 6 
BOSTON 10 PHILADELPHIA 7 


— 
EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13.N.Y 








































ie @ Fig. 16 — Bronze 
“RENEWO” GLOBE 


®@ Fig. 2125—125-Ib. S. P. 
Bronze Gate, Double Disc, 
Rising Stem 

































South’s Contracts High 
(Continued from page 34) 
The contract was awarded for th 
$10,000,000 tire plant to be constructej 


at Nashville, Tenn., with Defense Plan & 
Corporation funds and operated by Good. F 


year Tire & Rubber Co. An $18,000,00 
project for the same purpose was pre 
viously announced for Tuscaloosa, Ala, 
where B. F. Goodrich Company will 
in charge of operations. 

Goodyear is carrying out a $2,000,0n 
project at Gadsden, Ala. A_ $250,00 
“within-walls” expansion will be made 
at the Memphis, Tenn., plant of Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company. Other tire manu. 
facturers in the expansion news included 
Robbins at Tuscumbia, Ala., Schenuit at 
Baltimore, Md., and Richards at Bovw. 
don, Ga. 

One of the important undertakings in. 
teresting because of its past history is 
the Muscle Shoals nitrate plant, which 
will be pressed into service in converted 
form to make artillery shells. Hughes 
Tool Company, Houston, is where another 
large shell project is starting. Both will 
involve expenditure of millions of dollars, 
Amounts up to $10,000,000 have been es- 
timated as cost of a project at Bruns: 
wick, Ga. 

Operations in three states will be ex- 
tended by Rheem Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with plants at Houston, Texas; 
Sparrows Point, Md., and Birminghan, 
Ala. Contracts have been let for the Hous 
ton project, where $3,125,000 will be spent 
to make shells. The Sparrows Point work 
will involve $250.000 after the war. Ex: 
penditure of $1,500,000 is expected to open 
a second Rheem plant at Birmingham. 

Facilities to increase chemical produc. 
tion for explosives were announced for 
Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee and Texas. 
Over $2,200,000 will be spent for the pur- 
pose at the Memphis plant of Buckeye 
Cotton Oil Company. Kentucky Ordnance 
Works, Paducah, will be expanded for 
Similar production, as will the Weldon 
Springs, Mo.. ordnance plant. Three 
Texas projects will cost $510,000. 

Gas and gasoline expansions in the 
south included a $5,000,000 project for 
adding four compressor stations on the 
Louisiana-West Virginia line of the Ten- 
nessee Gas and Transmission Company; 
a $7,000,000 pipeline for the same com- 
pany between the Carthage gas field in 
Texas and Monroe, La., and new 100-oc- 
tane aviation gasoline plants at Sugar 
Creek, Mo., and Houston, Texas. The 
latter will be for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana and Shell Oil Company 
and were two of five announced by the 
Petroleum Administration for War. 

Plant construction has been active re- 
cently in the rice processing field. The 
latest project reported is a $200,000 
plant at Houston, Texas, for Southern 
Warehouse Corporation. 

A quick-freeze plant of similar cost is 
proposed for Port Lavaca, Texas, and a 
$150,000 packing plant at Pharr, in the 
same state, placed under contract. 

The need for containers for crating 
and packing ammunition was expressed 
in an announcement that a $3,500,000 
plant for that purpose would be erected 
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at Pine Bluff, Ark. American Container | 
Corporation, a subsidiary of American 
Can Company, will operate the plant. 

In the postwar category was purchase 
of 800 acres along the Ohio River, near 
St. Mary’s, W. Va., where Calco Chem- 
ical division of American Cyanamid Com- 
pany is expected to carry out plans for 
development after hostilities cease. Na- 
tional Gypsum Company is reported to 
have purchased limestone deposits near 
Bluefield, Va. A $2,500,000 project was 
previously reported for Baltimore. 





INDUSTRIAL 


(Including Private Utilities) 


February, 1945 Contracts 

Contracts Awarded 

Coutracts to be First Two 
Awarded AwardedMonths 1944 | 


Alabama .. $87,385,000 $6,255,000 $61,515,000 | 
600,000 | 


Arkansas .. —seaeees 3,600,000 = .seeee | 
Dist. of Col. 13,000... 13,000 | 
Flurida ...  1,910.000 750,000 2,488,000 | 
Georgia ... 643,000 10,595,000 743,000 | 
Kentucky .. 2,075,000 _—.......... 2,075,000 
Louisiana 683,000 500,000 796,000 
Maryland . 669,000 270,000 1,088,000 
Mississippi. 254,000 735,000 372,000 
Missouri 199,000 110,000 319,000 
N. Carolina. 143,000 690,000 505, 
Oklahoma . 40,000 000 40, 

S. Carolina. 164,000 1,275,000 311,000 
Tennessee . 12,535,000 265,000 12,785,000 
Texas ..... 24,835,000 30,489,000 36,275,000 
Virginia ... 12, 298,000 577, 

W. Virginia 37,000 = 1,500,000 37,000 





TOTAL .. $87,597,000 $57,412,000 $119,939,000 


PUBLIC BUILDING 


(City. County, Federal; Housing; Schools) 


February, 1945 Contracts 
Contracts Awarded 
Contracts to be First Two 
Awarded Awarded Months 1944 
Alabama .. $2,359,000 $13,260,000 $6,409,000 
Arkansas .. _—_seoees 260,000 50, 
Dist. of Col. 2,718,000 11,913,000 5,427,000 
Florida .... 553,000 970,000 1,271,000 








All-welded sand barge of two sand compartments 











































Builders of steel, BARGES 

CAR FLOATS 
all-welded and riveted PONTOONS 

; DERRICK HULLS 
Hoating equipment DREDGE AND 





: TOWBOAT HULLS 

for rivers and STEEL DRY DOCKS 
GATES 
harbors. Locks 








Na 


Ways at Ambridge, Pa., and Trenton, N. J. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and other principal cities 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco. Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 

















Georgia ... 175,000 6,460,000 2,054,000 
Kentucky . 1,448,000 375,000 1,504,000 
Louisiana . 278,000 5,390,000 742,000 
Maryland .. 1,635,000 ~—- 1,052,000 5,629,000 
Mississipni.  4.519,000 4,348,000 4,799,000 
Missouri ... 1,560,000 900,000 1,630,000 
N. Carolina 317,000 4,075,000 1,614,000 
Oklahoma . 3,000 960,000 426,000 
8S. Carolina. 122,000 3,849,000 787,000 
Tennessee . 2,461,000 870,000 2,710,000 
Texas ..... 1,835,000 15,381,000 2,770,900 
Virginia ... 1,875,000 14,812,000 3,959,000 
W. Virginia —_.......... 100,000 Sis a a 





3 


TOTAL .. $21,933,000 $84,975,000 $41,781, 


PUBLIC ENGINEERING 


February, 1945 Contracts 

Contracts Awarded 

Contracts to be First Two 

Awarded Awarded Months 1944 

Alabama .. $472,000 $220,000 $929,000 
15 


Arkansas .. 50,000 90,000 272,000 
Dist. of Col. 205,000 185,000 402,000 
Florida .... 2,674,000 3,854,000 5,023,000 
Georgia ... 465,000 255,000 1,659,000 
Memtucky .. _—sesces 200,000 Six we es 
Louisiana . 1,532,000 —_ 1,010,000 1,705,000 
Maryland . 384,000 620,000 1,440,000 
Mississippi. 386,000 600,000 476,000 
Missouri ... 114,000 25,000 191,000 | 
N. Carolina — 1,123,000 656,000 2,422,000 
Oklahome . 35,000 300,000 349,000 
S. Carolna . 243,000 14,330,000 601,000 
Tennessee . —.....- 660,000 ~~... se. 
Texas ..... 3,773,000 16,714,000 7,976,000 
Virginia ... 993,000 1,808,000 1,122,000 
WY. VARHADIR | Gepiewsays Wiewcee ous aiters 





TOTAL .. $12,549,000 $41,527,000 $24,567,000 | 
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Quality wire under constant 
laboratory control all the 
way from raw material to 
finished product . .. to meet 
precisely the most exacting 
specifications of industry. 


XLO Aircraft Cable Wire, 
extra high fatigue wire, care- 
fully drawn to size and finish. 


it XLO Musie wire (WD-1085- 
WD-1095) — the wire of a 
thousand uses. Wire sizes 
.003” to .200”’ diameter. 


JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE CO.INC. 


WORCESTER I, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Lk ee AKRON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 








































Telechron Announces Low 
Speed Motor 


» 


Timing and control motor 


A new timing and control motor with 
terminal shaft speed of one revolution per 
hour has been developed by the Warren Tele- 
chron Co., Roy W. Johnson, vice president, 
recently announced. This motor marks Tele- 
chron’s first attempt to enclose within a 
sealed case a motor having a terminal shaft 
speed slower than one revolution per minute. 
It was designed to meet control manufac- 
turers’ demands for a slow speed, totally en- 
closed motor for use in timers, thermostats, 
oil burner and coal stoker controls, and other 
apparatus in which minimum space and slow 
speeds are necessary. 

This new motor has an input rating of 2 
watts and can be furnished in other speeds 
up to and including six revolutions per hour, 
say the manufacturers. A special oil gland 
has been built into the terminal shaft bear- 





ing, thereby extending its life greatly under 
industrial and domestic operating conditions. 
The terminal shaft is concentric with the 
outer case of the motor. 

Telechron has also developed a companion 
model having a terminal shaft speed of three 
revolutions per hour. This type design has 
an eccentric terminal shaft placed normally 
in the 12 o'clock position in respect to the 
outer case. This design can also be furnished 
at speeds of from 3-rph to 6-rph. Production 
samples of both designs will be available 
when Telechron’s vital war production eases. 


New Skilsaw Officers 


The board of directors of Skilsaw, Inc., 
Chicago, manufacturer of portable electric 
tools, recently promoted E. J. Kelley to the 
office of vice president in charge of engineer- 
ing, and named J. L. McManus secretary of 
the company. Mr. Kelley was formerly sec- 
retary and for many years hag directed engi- 
neering and new product development. Mr. 
McManus, an attorney, has been promoted to 
his new position from that of director of pur- 
chases. The directors also announced the 
election of E. B. McConville, treasurer, to 
membership on the board. All three men will 
continue to serve on the operating committee. 


Surplus Property Handbook 
Available 


The Surplus Property Board recently an- 
nounced that a pamphlet containing Sections 
III, IV, and V of the “Handbook of Stan- 
dards for Describing Surplus Property” is 
now available at the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., at a price of 15 
cents a copy. These sections cover the fol- 
lowing classes of property: Section III, Tex- 
tile, Leather, and Fiber, Crude, Basic and 
Finished Products. Section IV, Chemicals, 
Drugs, Medicines, Oils, Fats, Waxes, Cos- 
metics, and Household Chemical Prepara- 
tions. Section V, Glass, Clay, Stone, and 
other Non-Metallic Mineral, Crude, Basic, 
and Finished Products. The Board empha- 
sized that this publication is not a list of 
surplus property that is available for sale. 


Sommers Made Chief of 


Mathieson Engineers 






































Howard A. Sommers 


Howard A. Sommers, of The Mathieson 
Alkali Works, has been made Chief Engi- 
neer of the corporation, with headquarters 
in New York City. Mr. Sommers joined the 
Mathieson organization in 1925, several years 
after he was graduated from Case School of 
Applied Science in his native city of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He is a member of the American 
Society of Refrigerating Engineers, the Com- 
pressed Gas Manufacturers Association and 
the Manufacturing Chemists Association. 





YOU SAVE ALL WAYS WITH WHITCOMB 


LOW MAINTENANCE 
DEPENDABLE POWER 


Two, 65-ton Diesel Electric Locomotives with Whitcomb’s well- 
known features are now in service at the Granite City, Illinois plant 
of General Steel Castings. 


THE BALDWIN 
GROUP 






Dulvidany of THE BALDWIN 


HIGH AVAILABILITY 
| LONG LIFE CONSTRUCTION 
ECONOMICAL OPERATION 





R O C H E L 








(a ! A | ; DIESEL, GASOLINE, MECHANICAL, OR ELECTRIC DRIVE — The Products of a Pioneer. 


THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE CO. 


E , Peet. 


L 
LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES 


OUR FORTIETH YEAR 


High Quality Only. One hundred twenty-five types and sizes. lés & 
for AandBY-bels _ 





















Type , 
MY4—% H.P. Ve to 3 H. P. Rotary Files 


| Vertical and Horizontal 


Rotary Cutters 





Over three hundred attach- 
ments. 


One machine for many 

classes of work by. secur- 

ing various attachments to 
fit the job. 


Here is a new fastener, the Flex V, for the smaller sizes 
of V-belts that is going to establish the same outstanding 
performance record as the Alligator V-bele fastener has 
already established for the larger sizes of V-belts. 

This new Flex V fastener is made in two sizes for A and 
B section V-belts. It is simple in design, easy to apply and 
the separable hinge joint makes for quick replacement of 
V-belts without dismantling shafting or machinery. No metal 
touches the pulley so Flex V fastened belts can be run on a 
V-flat drive. i 

Folder No. V-12 gives complete details on this new Flex 4 
f V fastener with list prices, special tools and application in- $l 

é formation. Your request will bring a copy, 








ry 6 | 





Type M7A—1!, H.P. 


The largest exclusive 
manufacturers of 
Flexible Shaft 
Equipment 





SEND FOR OUR 
NEW 
CATALOG No. 29 


Order from your supply house 


. FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 


4690 LEXINGTON ST., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 








N. A. STRAND & COMPANY be : | Also sole manufacturers of Alligator. Steel. Belt: Lacing» 
“4 “for flat tranamission belts. Alligator V-belt F 


S.A, for V-belts and Flexco HD Belt Fasteners and ‘Rip 
5001 NO. WOLCOTT AVE. CHICAGO 40, ILL., U.S.A ty eae aie apse noe ton: 
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Worthington Pump 
Host to Educators 





Worthington Diesel engine being inspected by 
visiting educators. 


Cooperating with the Diesel Engine Manu- 
facturers Association in an educational pro- 
gram aimed at improving Diesel instruction 
in the nation’s universities to the mutual 
benefit of industrialists and educators, the 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp.’s 
Buffalo Works recently acted as hosts to a 
group of faculty representatives of leading 
area engineering schools. In addition to 
touring the entire plant, the educators were 
given a special opportunity to inspect first 
hand important research and development 
work in progress there. 

Following the tour, a round-table discus- 
sion of plant operation and facilities was 
held. Austin C. Ross, manager of the Buffalo 
plant, and W. E. Wechter, manager of the 
engine division, conducted the visiting group, 
which included: Prof. Paul E. Mohn, Head, 
Dept. of Engineering, University of Buffalo; 
Prof. Otto, Engineering Dept., Cornell Uni- 
versity; Mr. H. J. Loberg, Asst. to Dean, 
College of Engineering, Cornell University; 
Prof. Edward McHugh, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Dept., Clarkson University: Mr. Cyril 
Donaldson, Mechanical Engineering Dept., 
University of Rochester: Prof, John A. King, 


Mechanical Engineering Dept., Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Prof, P. H. Steining, Head, Mechan- 
ical Engineering Dept., University of Pitts- 
burgh; Harvey T. Hill, Executive Director, D. 
E. M.'A.; Prof. Robert B. Rice, Technical 
Consultant D. E. M. A. Head, Mechanical En- 
| gig Dept., University of North Caro- 
ina. 


Safety Device Utilizes Magnet 

A new safety device to eliminate the need 
of goggles and face shields in many machine 
tool operations is now being made by the 
Dilley Manufacturing Co., 10103 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Known as the magnetic grip shield, the 
device consists of thick transparent sheets of 
plastic anchored into a horseshoe permanent 
magnet. Made in various sizes, it may be in- 
stantly positioned without tools. The magnet 
in the base holds the shield in position, but 
with a slight twist it may be moved to suit 
operating conditions. 

The shield deflects flying chips, metal dust, 





sparks, oil and liquids, protecting machine 
operators without obstructing. vision. It can 
be used on all types of machinery such as 
lathes, grinders, drill presses, milling ma- 
chines, buffing and sanding machines or wood- 
working machines such as band saws, joiners, 
planers, jig saws or other machinery where 
operations produce flying particles. Sizes 
range from 3 inches by 4 inches to 8 inches by 


10 inches and there is a special hood type for 
long-time operations. The 8 inches by 10 
inches mode] illustrated. 


Bonner Passes 


Albert Sydney Bouner, 53, president of the 
Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich., large 
manufacturer of automotive equipment, died 
at his home in Buchanan on February 8, 
A native of New York, Mr. Bonner graduated 
from Princeton University in the class of 
1913, and had been with Clark since 1915. 


Buehrer Promoted by 


Boice-Crane 

Myron H, Buehrer, who for twelve of his 
seventeen years with the Boice-Crane Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, served as sales manager, has 
been elevated to the position of general man- 
ager. He will continue to direct the adver- 
tising and sales of that power tool manufac- 
turer, 


New Materials Threaten 


Explosion Hazards 

With the advent of a new age—an age of 
plastics, light metals, laminated wood, and 
other materials as modern as tomorrow—in- 
dustrial dust explosions challenge the safety 
engineer as one of his major problems, ac- 
cording to a recent publication by Dr. R. R. 
Sayers, director of the U. S, Bureau of Mines. 

These new materials and the new manu- 
facturing methods they involve are increasing 
the fire and explosion hazards of industrial 
plants, the report says, for laboratory and 
pilot plant tests prove that synthetic resins, 
metal powders, wood dust, and many other 
tinely-divided substances can form explosive 
mixtures with air. Given a concentrated cloud 
of one of these dusts suspended in air, only 
un ignition source of sufficient intensity is 
needed to start combustion—a spark from a 
tool or shoe nail, the mateh of a careless 
smoker, a welting or cutting flame, friction 
heating, or static electricity. 

A copy of Information Circular 7309, “In 
dustrial-Dust Explosions,” by Hylton R. 
Brown, may be obtained by writing to the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior. 
Washington 25, D. C. 














MOVE MATERIALS FOR WAR AN 


mn Talim WATERPROOF COTTON 
AND BURLAP PAPER LINED BAGS 


In these times bag production is war production. 
supplied millions of sand bags as well as various other items for use 
Behind the lines, supplies of food and other materiel 
are transported thousands of miles in bags specially designed to pro- 
tect contents against hazards of rough handling, moisture and insects. 
Back here at home bags must move a long list of essential commodi- 


in combat areas. 





THOMAS MAKES 


ee hy 
BY ye 


WHEEL TRUCKS 


Our plants have 


HOMAS TRUCK 





Safety One Man 





BARREL TRUCK 


NO. 90 


@ Trucker never touches barrel. 

@ Automatic loading and unloading 
@ Sliding two-in-one chime hook 
@ Safe—no backstrain 

@ Balanced—truck carries load 

@ Easy rolling—Hyatt bearings 

2 @ Lifetime use—welded steel 


A Cinch for One Man 













ties ranging from small machine parts, through dozens of items of 
food, feed and produce to the hygroscopic chemicals requiring special 
waterproof packages. Many Fulton Waterproof Paper Lined Bags are 
replacing containers made of critical materials—metal drums, wooden 
boxes and barrels. 

The output of our plants will continue to be devoted to these essential 
requirements until Victory itself is “in the bag.” 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers since 1870 
. Louis Dallas 
New Orleans Kansas City, Kan. 


Atlanta ae 
Minneapolis New York RUBBER WHEELS 












THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO. 
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Safer, faster, easier way for one man to handle 
barrels, drums, kegs up to 1000 lbs. Chime hook 
engages rim and cast steel prongs slide under drum 
instant trucker pulls truck back. That’s all there 
is to it! Rubber tired wheels. 


Write for New Catalog No. 43 
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| WAY 









4582 Mississippi River, Keokuk, Iowa 























































rE ro. BALANCED FLYWHEEL-FAN 


{ "e x. another 
cone | ~ 4 “PLUS FEATURE” ” 


IN ALL 


WISCONSIN 
Ain Cooled a sine 
ENGINES aie 


Every Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engine is equipped 

with a high-efficiency fan that is cast integrally 

with the flywheel. And each of these flywheel- 

+ e fans is carefully balanced on a combination 

AN UNFAILING ADVANTAGE \ balancing and boring machine which accu- 
AH Mercoid Controls are equipped exclusively with hermetically sealed : rately locates the heavy spots by means of 
gravity pendulum swing . . . and then takes 
out the excess metal, as required. Each unit 
is tested for smooth, free-running balance. 
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mercury switches of special design and critically selected materials @ Merco:d 
mercury switches are known the world over for their dependable service. They 
are not affected by dust, dirt or corrosion; nor are they subject to open arcing 
Just another production detail that removes a 
potential source of vibration and needless 
wear ... right at the source! Isn't that the 
That is why among other things, Mercoid Controls on the whole give you ee es kind of an engine you want on your equipment? 
assurance of better control performance and longer contro! life-a distinct 


and unfailing advantage—the reason why they are also the choice of America’s P nde y | S C @) N S i N MOTO R 


leading engineers for many important wartime industrial applications ; 
Corporation 


VA oe GOR ED) CONTROLS*« MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN, U. 


FOR HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, REFRIGERATION, AND VARIOUS INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 
THE MERCOID CORPORATION - 4225 W_ BELMONT AVENUE - CHICAGO - 41 - ILL. 


with its attendant consequences of pitting, sticking or oxidized contact sur- 


faces, all of which, are likely to interfere with normal switch operation @ A 
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SUPERIOR 
FACILITIES 











THE MOST 
CAREFUL 
PRODUCTION 










The ype f d A KS | ~f | WE ARE 
PREPARED TO OFFER 


Mm EXACT METHODS 


We apply intelligent planning and en- 


proved meth- 









ods assure en- 





tire satisfaction 


yO 
to those who =\ 
/ 


entrust their 


problems to ‘N SN A) 
our plant. a 


\ 
XQ. 
Tae 


| 


gineering skill in solving your problems. 
: Our background comprising more than 
wy | forty years of experience and expert 

workmanship, offers fine facilities for a 
high order of production. 






LARGE OR SMALL 
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=- TRADE -:- 
LITERATURE 
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WELL CONTROLS 
.Manning, Maxwell and Moore, Inc., Bridge- 
port 2, Conn., have prepared a special bul- 
letin featuring their “Ashcroft” air control 
for controlling the volume of air in the 
water storage tanks of shallow well peneu- 
matic systems. 


FLEXIBLE SHAFTS & MACHINES 

N. A. Strand and Co., 5001-5009 N. Wolcott 
Ave., Chicago 40, Ill., have issued a new 
catlog, No. 29, of their “Strand” line of 
flexible shafts and machines. Profusely il- 
lustrated, the catalog carries complete speci- 
fications and shows many practical applica- 
tions of the company’s products. 


GLASS TANKS 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., or any of their branches, have a special 
bulletin of their glass tanks suitable for hot 
acids, electroplating, dyeing, food processing 
and other operations. Illustrated, a number 
of practical applications are shown, 


TIME DELAY RELAYS 

The R. W. Cramer Co., Centerbrook, Conn., 
manufacturers of electric timers, have issued 
a special bulletin, No. 3100, describing a new 
type delay relay which has many important 
applications in radio transmitter and radar 
equipment, one of which is tube protection. 
The‘new unit is available for both AC and DC 
operation. 


STEAM CONDENSER 
Niagara Blower Co., 6 E. 45th St., New 
York 17, N. Y., have prepared a special bul- 
letin, No. 99, which graphically illustrates 
functions of their aero steam condenser. 


HEATERS AND COOLERS 
A new, 12 page, loose-leaf, 8% x 11 two 
color Bulletin No. 35-76B on “Adseco” heaters 
and coolers includes three new types with 





dimensions, capacity tables and list prices 
on units suitable for use as instantaneous 
heaters, condensate coolers, preheaters, fuel 
oil heaters, etc. A copy of the bulletin will 
be sent upon request to the American Dis- 
a Steam Co., North Tonawanda, New 
ork, 


LUMBER HANDLING EQUIPMENT 

“Moore Facts Bulletin 4502,” a special leaf- 
let prepared by Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jack- 
sonville 1, Fla., will be of value and interest 
to those in the lumber industry confronted 
with problems of labor shortages. Illustrated 
with photographs and line drawings, prac- 
tical applications of cable lifts, breakdown 
hoists, stackers and unstackers, turntables, 
an pullers and turntables are graphically 
shown. 


SELF-PRIMING CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 

Marlow Pumps, Ridgewood, N. J., manu- 
facturers of centrifugal pumps, have issued 
a special] handbook on pumps titled, “Self- 
priming Centrifugal Pumps.” Authored by A. 
S. Marlow, Jr., the handbook is a_scien- 
tific treatise on the principles of centrifugal 
action, the physics of pumping and the evolu- 
tion of self-priming centrifugal pumps. 
Basic engineering information, prepared in 
easy-to-understand style, makes it a booklet 
that will be of interest to engineers and others 
concerned with the handling of liquids. 
Amply illustrated, copies may be had on di- 
rect request to the company. 


THERMOSTATIC CONTROL BOOKLET 

For accurate, automatic control of tem- 
peratures up to 650° F., seven types of bi- 
metal thermostats to fill a wide range of ap- 
plications are described in a new booklet 
announced by Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa. The new booklet describes and pictures 
thermostats for aircraft equipment, instru- 
ment and bandage sterilizers, motor and wir- 
ing protection, vulcanizers, radio equipment, 
oil purifiers, flat-irons, roasters, water 
heaters, dehydrators, casseroles, sealing ma- 
chines, ironing machines, domestic storage 
type heaters and integral horsepower motors. 


FLASHLIGHT BATTERY CHARGER 

A catalog section on its recently introduced 
charger for its wet rechargeable flashlight 
batteries which can be operated from the 





been published by the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio, and is now available upon re- 
quest. The section describes the equipment, 
tells its functions and pictures methods by 
which it may be attached to the vehicle. 


INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GLOVES 


A new catalog section on its all-synthetic 
industrial rubber gloves has been published 
by the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, and 
is now available upon request. Feature is a 
page devoted to illustrated instructions on 
how to get the most service at the lowest 
cost from acid and industrial rubber gloves. 
A page also is devoted to the company’s line of 
plastic treated industrial aprons. 





Merrill R. Carr Heads Reid 


Hayden at Baltimore 


Merrill R. Carr, formerly vice presi- 
dent and general manager, was recently 
elected president of Reid Hayden, Inc, 
Baltimore, insulation contractors and dis- 
tributors for Johns-Manville Sales Corp., 
manufacturers of asbestos and other in- 
sulation products. 

Founded in 1924, Reid Hayden, with 
branches in Charlotte and Richmond, has 
furnished and installed insulation on 
many of the large war projects in eight 
southern states. In addition to project 
and facility installations, the corpora- 
tion has installed insulation on over 1,200 
ships of our great war-time merchant 
fleet. 

The four 24,000-ton ore carriers to be 
built at the Bethlehem Sparrows Point 
yards will be insulated by Reid Hayden. 
These ships, the largest thus far to be 
built in Baltimore, will have the highest 
pressure steam plants ever installed in 
American-built cargo vessels. 
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While cosmopolitan in its general ap- 
peal, and modern up to this moment 
in its equipment, there is a peculiar 
flavor of The Old South here which 
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LOADMASTER 


OVERHEAD ELECTRIC TRAVELING 
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“Built to your satisfaction" 
o0e 


L. M. GILBERT COMPANY 


510 Drexel Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sewing Induttry over 50 Years 


Peak Production at Low Cost 
Manufacturers of Limestone Pulverizers, 
Gravel or Rock Crushing and Screen- 
ing Plants, Conveying and Screening 
Equipment. 
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2915-17 North Market St., ST. LOUIS (6), MO. 





McLANAHAN 


EQUIPMENT 
CRUSHERS 


Single and double roll and jaw crush- 
ers, hammer mills, super dry pans— 
steel log washers and scrubbers, sand 
drags, revolving and vibrating screens, 
elevators, comveyors, dryers, jigs, 
hoists. 





SCREENS 


Complete portable, semi- 
portable and _ stationary 
crushing, screening an 

washing plants for different 
capacities of any materials. 





Established 1835 
McLanahan & Stone Corp. ‘ctticarseure. 
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PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass, 
Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, Zine, Lead, Tin 
Plate and all other metals or materials 
perforated as required. and for all kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


490 Johnston Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


SIXTY YEARS’ experience in 
Metal Perforating is your assurance of 
a satisfactory job. 
Made to your specifications 
and shipped promptly. 
Metal Sample Plate on Request. 
ERDLE PERFORATING COMPANY, 
171 York Street Rochester, (11) N. Y. 





P= HENDRICK 


PERFORATED METALS 
Screens and grilles 
in all commercially rolled metals, 


all standard and special designs. 
Write for literature. 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
44 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring, Mitco 
Shur-Site Treads and Mitco Armorgrids. 


The Compulsory State 
(Continued from page 33) 
ernment control is permanently 
good and how that group likes an- 
other. So there it is again, the flight 

from risk. 

How much good do solemn lec- 
tures on the illusion of “security” 
do when the wage earners to whom 
they are addressed can read the 
financial pages and see how some 
executives are being given annuities 
and pensions on top of sizable 
salaries? Stockholders read of 


these and complain with just cause. 
Some propose action, but not always 
the action that lies within their 
power as stockholders and invest- 
ors. Some suggest that this or that 
government agency take a hand. 
Could it be that they are under the 
delusion that government will man- 
age their affairs and still allow them 
dividends? 

The vast majority of those in 
business and finance in this country 
do not, we believe, desire the gov- 
ernment in their affairs. They want 
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With war priorities restricting the delivery of many non-ferrous metals, you may save 
a lot of time and energy by calling FIRST on one of America's largest smelters and 
refiners. Our sources of supply and facilities place us in an excellent position to 


satisfy your requirements promptly. 
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the situation which put the govern. 
ment there ended as soon as pos. 
sible. But there are far too many 
who want the government to build 
them shelters from the risks with. 
out which free enterprise is not free, 

A good many German industrial- 
ists and financiers thought that 
Adolf Hitler was not so bad. They 
gave him money. He came to power 
and for a time they had pleasant 
sailing with the government the 
main partner in their cartels. 

But there came a day when they 
went to Herr Hitler and he was no 
longer so agreeable. He is reputed 
to have remarked that he “hoped 
these gentlemen were under no delu- 
sion that he had built this structure 
for their benefit.” 

Those German business men must 
have left that conference with the 
sickly feeling of a man who is the 
victim of his own booby trap. 

What a tragedy if history re- 
corded that business in America 
was as stupid! 


‘Steel Tomorrow” 
(Continued from page 58) 


nages of steel. And some of the 
special steels recently developed 
give greater strength with little 
added weight. Steel is still the 
cheapest, most abundant and most 
versatile of all metals. It will share 
fully in any degree of industrial ac- 
tivity or expansion which the future 
holds. 


Paper Machine Backlog 
(Continued from page 46) 


were reported as now operating from 80 
to 90 per cent on war work other than 
making new mill machinery or spares 
and replacement parts. This fact in some 
measure accounts for backlogs of regular 
industrial orders, which are not to be 
filled until war orders are completed, 
committee members reported. 

Reviewing the general mill machinery 
situation, officials said that production of 
new machinery in the second quarter 
would be reduced about 25 per cent below 
that of the first quarter, chiefly as a re- 
sult of a reduction of available steel 
amounting to 27 per cent as compared to 
the first quarter and a cut in copper of 
10 per cent. Paper and pulp mill operators 
have been requested to postpone all re- 
pair and other maintenance and operat- 
ing purchases unless immediately urgent 

Members of the machinery industry 
were told that little if any unused or un- 
required material was returned or re 
ported as surplus in the first quarter, but 
that such returns should be made so that 
any available materials may be utilized 
for necessary repairs and replacements. 
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